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ARMOUR IN THE., TOWER é(Illustrated). 
AN ITALIAN VIEW POINT. By J. M. Dodington. 
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PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful Floors to stand the 
hardest wear at moderate prices. 


The CAMBRIDGE 


‘WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 


LONDON, W. 


SHOOLBREDS 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 


and the new 


DOWN QUILTS. 
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Cocoa 


“ Of special importance 
to workers during 


these strenuous times.”’ 
The Lancet, 
Dec. 16th, 1916. 





MADE BY CADBURY 





—that’s why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households 


THERE’S 

NOTHING 

LIKE 

RONUK THE SANITARY POLISH 

FOR It is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polish 
k mn. A little Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 

POLISHING Floors, vecainae, pan ay ea at a naanien a procacg 

FLOORS pee ee Sold everywhere in large, medium, and 


RONUK: Ltp., Dept. No. 10, PortstapgzE, BRIGHTON. 













| Readers of “Country Life’’ are earnestly 
_asked to send a Gift for the Children 
| at the 


EAST LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 


CHILDREN, SHADWELL, E. 


An essential national work for the preservation of child life is maintained 
| in the heart of the East End by Voluntary Contributions, The need for 
| support is now most pressing. Donations may be made to NAME A 
| COT as a PERPETUAL TRIBUTE to the memory of a friend or 
relative fallen in the war. No memorial could be more fitting. 


| Please Write To-day 


to the Secretary, East London Hospital for Children, Shadwell. London, E. 4. 





BRAND’S 
ESSENCE 


or BEEF, CHICKEN or MUTTON, 
FROM FINEST BRITISH MEATS. 





For the Wounded & Convalescent. 


BRAND & CO., Ltd., Mayfair Works, VAUXHALL, LONDON. 
















RENOVATIONS 


Tredegars Ltd. 





PERIOD DECORATIONS 


TREDEGARS 


7 Brook Street London Wr 


Mayfair 1032-1033 








AND REPAIRS 


















COU N TRY LIFE. 


“ COUNTRY LIFE” 
HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE. 


NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


N order to conform with the Board 


of Trade Paper Restrictions, curtailing 


the printing of catalogues, readers are advised to apply to the following 


firms for the catalogues they require. 


that the undermentioned firms will 


We therefore beg to point out 
be very pleased to send their useful 


catalogues to our readers free of charge, on receipt of a post card. 








ROSE SPECIALISTS» 


FRANK CANT & CO 
Braiswick Rose Gardens 


COLCHESTER 


SAMUEL M’GREDY & SON 
Raisers of the world-famed Gold 
Medal Roses 

Royal Nurseries 


PORTADOWN, IRELAND 
SEEDS AND BULBS 


SUTTON & SONS 
Royal Seed Establishment 
READING 


R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. New Iris 
Kilnfield Gardens and Bulb 
COLCHESTER List Ready 
HENRY ECKFORD Sweet Peas 
We and Garden 
— Seeds, 
SHROPSHIRE Fertilizers 
WEBB & SONS, Ltd Seeds 
The King's Seedsmen ee. 
STOU RBRIDGE etc. 


GARDEN SUNDRIES 


. 
FRANCIS BARKER ge 
12, Clerkenwell Road Sundials. 


Unique collec. 


LONDON, E.C. tion of old Dials 
in stock. 

CASTLE’S SHIP- 

BREAKING CO., Ltd. Duimeed 

~ a heewnntl Hi Garden 

rosvenor on . 

LONDON, S.W. I Furniture 

BOUNDARY CHEM. - Manures 

Cranmer Street ed ee, 

LIVERPOOL etc. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO., La. yutented Hop 
62, Bankside, 


LONDON, S.E. 
(Write for Booklet.) 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


Landscape & Garden 
Architects. Queen 
Alexandra’s Cup for 
Best Rock and Water 
Garden, Interna- 
tional Show, 1912. 


Theonly reliable 
and complete 
substitute for 
Stable Manure. 


R.WALLACE & CO. Ld. 
Kilnfield Gardens 
COLCHESTER 


PULHAM & SON Garden 

71, Newman Street, W. 1 Craftsmen 
wal sate Rockworkers 
Y a oo Alpine and 
ELSENHAM, ESSEX Rock Plants 





FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 


G. BUNYARD-& CO., Ltd. Fruit Trees 


| . Vines and 
Royal Nurseries Herbaceous 
Piants 


| MAIDSTONE 


|J. CHEAL & SONS. Ltd. Fruit Trees 


IN : oses 
| urseries Shrubs 
CRAWLEY Plants, etc. 
R. & G. CUTHBERT Azaleas 
N 5 Forcing 
— Plants and 
| SOUTHGATE, N. Bulbs 
H. CANNELL & SONS rut Trees 
The Nurseries nae 
ants 
EYNSFORD Pelargoniums 
PERRY'S New Alpines 
Hardy Plant Farms Perennials 
ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX and Bulbs 


J. JEFFERIES & SON, Ltd. Roses,Fruit 


Royal Nurseries Forest and 


Ornamen- 
CIRENCESTER tal Trees 
KELWAY & SON Hardy Plants 
Retail Plant Department ol 
LANGPORT, SOMERSET  Gladioli 
BLACKMORE Delphiniums 
& LANGDON Begonias 
é Gloxinias 
Twerton Hill Nursery Cyclamen, 
BATH etc. 
THE BARNHAM Fruit Trees 
NURSERIES, Ltd. Roses 
BARNHAM Shrubs 
SUSSEX Hardy Plants 
THOS. RIVERS & SONS de yo 
_ oses, Vines 
The Nurseries Figs, Oranges 
SAWBRIDGEWORTH and Orchard 
HERTS House Trees 
JOHN WATERER, SONS _ Fruit Trees 
& CRISP, Ltd. Shrubs 


BAGSHOT, SURREY end oes,and 


TWYFORD, BERKS Roses, Bulbs 

LAXTON BROS. Fruit 

Nurseries Tree 

BEDFORD Growers 
LAWNS 

JAMES MACDONALD Everything 


Lawn Turf Specialist for 
HARPENDEN, HERTS LAWNS 








WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden. and 


the Paved Water Garden. 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Ootavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams and Beautifully 


Coloured Frontispiece. 


Price 15/8 net; post free 16/2 (inland), - 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this inv: aluable | book and for illustrated 


prospectuses of some of the super-books in the * 


“COUNTRY LIFE, 


” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, W.C. 


‘Cou NTRY LIFE” Library, to the Manager, 


















ip Vaxauve ana — rruit Lozeng, 
e 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


Southwark Bridge Road, London, S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 


_ COUNTRY LIFE Office, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 








GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-. 





VISITING AND CONSULTING 

LADY GARDENER.—Mrs. SAVILL, 
Chobham, Woking, Surrey, is t now arranging 
to pay monthly visits where advice is ur- 
gently needed owing to head gardeners being 
called up and only unskilled labour is avail- 
able. Terms on application. 





GABDENING FOR. WOMEN.— 

Essentially practical training; vege- 
table, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy 
outdoor life. Individual consideration. 
Long or short courses. From 60 guineas per 
annum. Spring Term begins Jan. 18th, 1918. 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, “‘ Udimore, if 
near Rye, Sussex. 





TH E STANDARD... OF _PER- 

FECTION in Utility WHITE 
WYANDOTTES and WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Special Pen of WHITE WYANDOTTES 
contains Yearling hens, which gave a record 
of 240 Eggs and upwards in their Pullet years, 
mated to a high record PEDIGREE COCK- 
EREL, bred from a 273 hen. All other Pens 
contain TESTED LAYERS of exceptional 
merit, mated to high Pedigree Cockerels. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING; DAY OLD 
CHICKS booked ; STOCK COCKERELS.— 
JOHN MOUNTFORD, Wellfield Farm, Park 
Head, Sheffield, Member of N.U.P.S. and 
v.F.U. 





A VILLAGE INDUSTRY has _ for 

Sale Bottled Asparagus, Young Potatoes 
and Fruit.—For price list apply to Mrs. 
HIcKsON, Hartwell, Aylesbury. 





VA CANCY ior two Gardening Students 

at the Women’s School of Agriculture 
and Horticulture, Briantspuddle, Dorchester. 
Vegetable and fruit growing on market 
“aie lines. Preparation for R.H.S. Ex- 
amination if desired. All particulars on 
application. 





DVERTISER, invalided officer, would 
like to meet another gentleman, with a 
view to formation of partnership in fruit farm. 


—H. M. TayLor, ‘‘The Elms,”’ Beaconsfield. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
AND VACANT. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is Ad. per word, minimum 2/-. 


ADY CHAUFFEUR offers services, 
Lonion preferred; licensed driver. 
£2 10s. weekly or arrangement.—* P 6938.” 





WANTED in London, for an important 
Government Office, an experienced 
Man and Wife as Housekeepers (no children). 
Salary £120 per annum, unfurnished quarters, 
fuel and light provided.—-Apply in writing, 
stating qualifications, to *S..8., C/o 
STREET'S, 30, Cornhill, E.C, 3. 





BOOKS, WORKS OF ART, 


ETC. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





ANTED, Issue of “Country Life,” 
dated January 14th, 1911.—** P 6933.”" 





NIMAL LIFE BY THE SEA- 
SHORE” is a delightful companion 
for amateur naturalists at the sea-side. 
The authors of this invaluable book are 
G. A. BOULENGER, LL.D., D.Se., and C. L. 
BOULENGER, M.A., D.Sc., recognised authori- 
ties The cost of the little volume is only 
6s. 3d. net, postage 5d. extra. It contains 
nearly 100 wonderful illustrations, and is 
published at the Offices of ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE,” 
LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 2. A Prospectus of this book 
will be sent can free to any address. 





wa NTED eg 4 of ‘‘ The House and its 
ve Equipment”, ” by Lawrence Weaver, 





OOKS WANTED.—“ Encyclopedia 

Britannica,”’ latest Edition, thin paper 

for choice. Also ‘Century Encyclopedia of 
Names.**— “ P 6937." 





ANTIQUES. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
in ** Causeries on English Pewter,” by 
ANTONIO DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers 
of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 13/2 
post free from the Offices of “ COUNTRY 
LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, Tavistock}street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 2. 


GENERAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





MATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
—Developing or Printing —The BES 
POSSIBLE got out of every negative por 
every print every time; no waiting. Any 
size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. for 6. Prints or 
postcards, 1d. (Cameras bought or ex- 


_ changed).—MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, 


Southampton. 





REEHOLD WOODLANDS 

WANTED, containing good sized hard 

or soft woods.—Brown Bros., Timber 
Merchants, Hutton, Essex. 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 





ReOvAL BARUM WARE.—Vases, 
Candlesticks and useful articles for 
Bazaars,etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old gold 
Terms and illustrations sent on receipt of 
3d.—BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon Pottery, 
Barnstaple. 





EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

COUNTRY HOUSES.—No emptying 

of cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 

fectly automatic; everything underground. 

State particulars —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 





BSOLUTE CURE FOR C = 

STIPATIUN —Dr. Jenner’s Remedy.— 

Particulars and free samples from JONks, 
Chemist, 247, Bournemouth. 





LEFT CHESTNUT IRE- 
BOUND FENCING, UNCLIMBABLE 
STRONG, CHEAP.—I ~——— Price List 
on —— to THE FERNDEN FENCING 
Co., BRIDGE STREET. GUILDFORD, 
SURREY. Branch Works at Frant and 
Haslemere. 





SAGE OF SURPLUS STOCK 
KENNEL RUNS AND RAILING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 

Lane Works, Norwich. . 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 





Enquiries invited.— 





HIGH HIGH RUBB 


wanted. Size 8 or 


ER BOOTS 
** P 6936.” 





RANGE GROWING _ IN 

RHODESIA.—Capital required for the 
further development of one of the finest 
citrus propositions in the country.—Par- 
ticulars from E. W. LEwIs, 42, Ripley Road, 
South Park, Ilford. 


DOGS FOR SALE AND 
WANTED. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


FOR SALE, the prize winning Bull 
Terrier Dog, ‘‘ Ennerdale Demon” 
(Kennel Club Stud Book No. 136V). By 
‘Captain Lillington’’ (K.C.S.B. 293V), ex 
**Champion Duchess of Lillington’ (K.C.S.B., 
378T). An all white Coz of perfect breeding. 
The property of The Earl of Lisburne. Bred 
at the Ennerdale Kennels, September, 1915. 
Price £25. Also several high-class winning 
young bitches from the same kennel. Prices 
on application. If for export, freight 
and insurances extra.—For full particulars. 
apply Mrs. BOLDERO, Ennerdale, Bexhill-on- 
Sea. 


PAYING GUESTS, 
APARTMENTS, Erc. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 

















JNGAND RESORT.--Mid — Wales, 
Plinlimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley 8.A.). 


STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps, 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 

you can select at one-third to quarter dealer’s 

prices ; approval.—** G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 
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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country LIFE, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, Greeee, Rumania, neutral 
Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


“NOW, BOYS, ALL 
TOGETHER!”’ 


Pren none was for a party ; 


Then all were tor the State ; 





Then the great man helped the poor, 
And the poor man loved the great: 
Then lands were fairly portioned ; 
Then spoils were fairly sold ; 
The Romans were like brothers 
In the brave days of old 
OBODY in the British Empire can fail to realise 
that the critical moment has now arrived when 
the fate of this country and the future of the world 
depend upon that final effort which the antagonists 
will put forth. A race of sportsmen needs no 
instruction as to what is required. On the racecourse and 
on the river, at cricket and at football, as well as on the 
battlefield, they have learned to expect and applaud that 
supreme final effort born of iron will and unconquerable 
spint which ends the suspense of the last stage in a ding- 
dong struggle with the shout of victory. What do we need 
to secure it? War in its most terrible aspect has shown 
that there has been no waning of pluck and resolution. Even 


our enemies have been astonished and, to do them justice, 
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have recorded on headstone and monument their admiration 
for the way in which men who are not trained soldiers, but 
only citizens in khaki, have “held the bridge”? when gas 
and flame and earthquake-like explosions have made it seem 
as though nothing could remain alive in the furious pande- 
monium. Not the bravest knight of old, not lion-hearted 
Richard himself, not the seamen of old whose daring founded 
the Empire, showed greater courage than the British airmen 
of to-day. Our fighting forces emerge triumphantly from 
every test. 

But this is a war of nations as well as armies. The result 
depends as much on the non-combatant as the soldier. 
Victory will not be achieved unless the civilian resolves 
and acts on the resolve that there shall be no falling short 
on his side of the ideals set forth in the lines used as a motto 
for this article. It would only serve to disperse and dissipate 
when concentration is called for were anyone to point to 
his neighbour and say, ‘‘ You, my political friend, have been 
playing for party advantage instead of the common weal ; 
you officials of this or the other Department have worked 
chiefly for your own glory and example; you merchant, 
manufacturer, middleman, shopkeeper, have been for your 
pocket instead of the State.” This is not the time for just 
censure, far less for recrimination. Salvation arrives not 
from condemning your neighbour, but by the crucifixion 
of your own selfish interest. It is by every man taking to 
heart his individual personal responsibility and taking no 
count of other men’s shortcomings that the national strength 
and tenacity will be most effectively shown. Just as every 
member of a racing crew must subordinate himself and his 
interests to the good of his side, so now must we all pull 
together and pull hard. Every man who at this grave 
juncture shows by word and act that for his country’s sake 
he is as ready to risk his worldly interest as the soldier his 
life is adding to the national strength more than he knows. 
he is not only giving his best personal effort, which may be 
small enough, but his influence, which no one can measure. 

To-day it has become an obsolete form of speech to put 
“the rich man” and “ the poor man”’ in antithesis. But 
though expressions vary, the facts remain the same. *“* Labour 
and Capital’? is a more appropriate nomenclature. They 
have had disputes in the past, and it would be extremely 
optimistic to contend that they will not have them in the 
future. It would be idle at such a moment to restate their 
interdependence. The essential fact is that they are assailed 
by a common enemy. Marshal Hindenburg would have 
failed to carry out the plans of his Imperial Master if the end 
of his operations brought about openings for British capital 
or the improvement of British labour conditions. His 
cavalier treatment of his Gwn countrymen is a clue to what 
foreigners might expect. For the moment it is their interest 
as well as their duty to make a truce to domestic quarrels 
in face of a common danger. All that Labour has gained 
during the war—greater prestige, an increased voting power, 
the means of enforcing ideals—would be lost by a German 
victory. Class warfare of any kind cannot at the moment 
have an effect that is not suicidal. 

What is needed then, is that the Nation should be a 
band of brothers like the Romans “in the brave days of 
old.” Especially when the food pinch grows in acuteness 
rich and poor should be treated alike. It is for the Food 
Director and his coadjutors in and out of his particular 
office to discharge this duty without fear or favour. Let it 
be fully realised that we are approaching what must be the 
final bout with our formidable enemies, which are the armies 
in the field and famine in the atmosphere. Our soldiers 
can deal with the former, united effort with the latter. It 
only remains that all should listen—warrior, munition 
worker, food producer—to the homely and familiar rallying 
cry, “ Now, boys, all together!” The cause at bottom is 
free institutions against a cast-iron autocracy. 





Our Frontispiece 


f ha week we reproduce as our frontispiece a portrait of 
Mrs. Neville Grimble, painted by Mr. Augustus John on 
one of the “empty canvases’’ he gave to the Red Cross 
Fund Sale organised last year by Messrs. Christie. Mrs. 
Neville Grimble is a niece of the late Lord Winterstoke. 
Her husband, Captain Grimble, has been wounded three times, 
and was awarded the Military Cross. 





*.* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens cr livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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ET Glasgow flourish ! 


The City of St. Mungo has 
beaten all Tank records by contributing a round 
sum of {14,000,000 to help the Government to 


carry on the war. This is more than was collected 

in London, Birmingham, Manchester and Liverpool 
altogether. It shows that the proverbial English jest 
of getting a Scotsman to part with a bawbee has little 
foundation in fact. The majority of Scotsmen can save, 
but they can also give royally when they like, and it 
is certain that the local War Savings Committee has 
thoroughly understood and known how to appeal to this 
side of their nature. Meanwhile the potentiality of the 
Tank as a money-raiser has been extended to an infinite 
degree, and a second visit is promised to some of the great 
provincial towns, some of which may be trusted to match 
even the liberality of Glasgow. How to raise money for 
Government purposes has become a fine art recently. There 
is abundance of wealth in the country, wealth that has not 
yet been touched, and it would be a good thing if the Tank 
or any other agency could effect its transference from the 
private pocket to the public purse. 


‘THE matter is very closely associated with the idea of 

issuing premium bonds. No one seems to understand 
very clearly why this is not being done by the Government, 
as the explanation offered was very far from satisfactory. 
It was left to a few commercial establishments to show that 
capitalists in a large or in a small way are more willing to 
invest when they have even a remote chance of winning 
more than a sober rate per cent. The inducement that might 
make the authorities revise their decision is that the issue 
of premium bonds has had the effect in France of deepening 
the habits of thrift among the peasantry. It is well known 
that, living hard and feeding economically, these people are 
able to save where others ge tinto debt, and anything that 
causes them to invest their savings in Government stock is 
so much added to the stability and security of the Realm. 
There is no reason to think that the corresponding class in 
this country would not respond equally well if the chance 
were offered them. 


[T seems the very irony of events that the estate on which 

Mr. Gladstone, the greatest Liberal statesman of his day, 
spent many years of his life should now be put up to sale 
because of the effects of direct State interference with it. 
The story told by Mr. Henry Neville Gladstone in a circular 
letter to the tenants constitutes a severe comment upon recent 
legislation. The estate affairs are now based on agriculture, 
and it is impossible to continue the management on an 
economic basis. When the charge for taxes, rates, tithe, 
maintenance, upkeep and other outgoings are deducted 
from the gross income, the late Mr. W. G. C. Gladstone 
received less than one-fifth of the gross revenue. It will be 
remembered that the gallant young squire was killed in the 
war. This proved the finishing stroke. War taxation on 
income derived from the estates had already increased four- 
fold, and the death duties under the recent Finance and other 
Acts totalled six times the amount chargeable on the death 
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of Mr. W. E. Gladstone in 1891. This proved to be too 
great a burden. The margin existing before the way has 
been swept away and a deficit has to be faced. Therefore 
Captain Albert C. Gladstone, the tenant for life of the estate, 
has decided to sell part of it. 


"THE country will learn these facts with amazement and 

regret. To the majority of them the operation of the 
death duties is a mystery. They probably have heard stories 
about other estates having been ruined by a succession of 
mishaps such as the death of one heir after another, but it 
is hardly imaginable that those who recognised in Mr. Glad- 
stone one of the greatest men of his age should hear with 
equanimity that owing to the death of his gallant descendant 
in battle the estate to which he attached so much importance 
has been forced into the market. The matter has far more 
than a personal bearing. The landed gentlemen of this 
country have shown themselves ardent and enthusiastic 
supporters of the war. No class has sent more officers into 
the field; no class has suffered more from casualties. It 
seems an ill return on the part of the country that the death 
of a landowner should be made the occasion tor exacting 
such a tribute from the estate as to cripple it past redemption 
Every government is in sore need of money just now, but 
we cannot believe that that of Great Britain is so pressed 
that it cannot atford to make allowance for cases similar to 
this. 


THE TRADE. 


Where are you going, oh, deep-sea hunter ? 





Where are you going at break of day ? 
Why do you work far away from the squadrons 


The light on the mountains is cold and grey. 


I go to sit by a shoal and listen, 

Wait on the sand some fathoms down ; 

There I shall stay for awhile in silence 

There are little grey roofs to the sea-coast town 


What shall vou do, oh, deep-sea hunter, 

As you sit by the shoal on the deep-sea sand ? 
What shall you do to attract the quarry ? 
There’s a scent of hcathcr from off the land. 


I'll tell you more when the war is over, 
But—spiders weave fine wels, you know, 
Webs of—well—one sort and another ; 
The little grey towns demand it so. 
M. G. MEUGENS. 

[Tf would meet with universal approval in the country if the 

authorities who are now deliberating about the date at 
which to fix the beginning of summer-time would advance 
it by a month or so, and also arrange for a prolongation at 
the other end. <A correspondent in this issue dwells on the 
valuable time that would be gained for gardening if the start 
were fixed about March 24th. An earlier date would probably 
do better still. It has to be remembered that artificial 
light constitutes a difficulty nowadays. It has become dearer 
and, in the case of gas and oil, has also deteriorated in quality. 
The less of it used the better in every way. Last year there 
was a feeling, too, that summer-time could have been very 
well made to cover the month of October. The war has 
infused a new activity into the majority of people, and one 
of the results is a new readiness to rise in the morning and 
get the chief business of the day over as soon as_ possible 
so as to leave time for work that is often of almost equal 
importance in the evening. The matter requires very careful 
consideration, so that the arrangements can be adjusted to 
meet the needs of a very strenuous time. 


THE plea put forward by Mr. Henry Watson in to-day’s 

pages that farmers should be obliged to plant a certain 
number of fruit trees yearly has much in its favour even in 
these days when the cultivator of the soil is so busy and so 
heavily handicapped. Our orchards are certainly on an 
average not better than those of France which were cut down 
by the Germans. Our French neighbours, when they came 
to think of it, did not regard this as wholly a misfortune, 
as the trees were old and not the best varieties obtainable 
just now. From the replanting of their orchards they stand 
to be visible gainers in the future. It is the same with the 
orchards of this country, except in a few districts, such as 
the counties of Kent and Worcester, where the cultivation 
of fruit has been turned into a speciality. Elsewhere the 
typical orchard tree is gnarled and mossy, and the fruit it 
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produces would not rank high in any market. At a time 
when such produce is of great value it would be wisdom to 
follow Mr. Watson’s advice, for it is as true of an apple tree 
as of a conifer, that when its owner is sleeping it keeps 
on growing. 


"THE Amalgamated Society of Engineers is taking a strong, 

but not very reasonable, line in regard to the serious 
business of calling up. The contention of the Union is that 
the old hands should be the last to go and those who entered 
for purposes of dilution should be the first. But that is 
not a sound plan in regard to munition making. Some of 
those who entered upon the work late very quickly attained 
the power to turn out first-class work rapidly, and wherever 
this is the case the men should be kept. The right principle 
to go upon is to hold fast to the most capable workers in the 
factories and to let the least capable take their place in the 
ranks. Any other plan is going to be equally bad for the work 
and for the Union. 


HUNGER, added to the other horrors of war, appears to be 

wakening Austria out of the bemused condition into which 
she has been lulled by Germany. The discovery of the truth is 
being announced through the mouths of the hunger-stricken 
population, the workers of which are nearly all on strike. 
‘“* Down with the war fiends,”’ was the cry with which Austrian 
rioters smashed the windows of the Germanophile Reichpost, 
and at Gratz, ““ We want peace,”’ and “ Down with the war 
agitators ’’ were the flag legends under which angry proces- 
sions marched through the town. From the beginning the 
outside world recognised clearly that Austria in this war 
was purely and simply the tool of Germany. She joined in 
the fray because the aged Emperor was not able to counter 
the moves of the intriguers from Berlin. Germany had a 
stupendous and selfish ambition. Austria had no reason to go 
to war on her own account, but was used merely as a cat’s- 
paw by her powerful ally. Famine and suffering seem to be 
removing the cloud from Austrian eyes. Both are very real. 
In Bosnia, Herzegovina, Istria and Dalmatia people are driven 
to eat herbs, roots and the bark of trees. It is no wonder 
that they demand for what purpose they are asked to undergo 
such torture. 


MR. JOHN GALSWORTHY has just issued a pamphlet 

on “‘ The Land ” that deserves and, no doubt, will receive 
serious consideration. His discourse centres round certain 
remarks made by Mr. Prothero setting forth that national 
security in regard to food is within our reach and could be 
attained in the course of a few vears. The Minister for 
Agriculture estimates that if we could add eight million acres 
of arable land to our existing area, that is to say, increase it 
from nineteen million acres to twenty-seven million acres, 
we should be practically safe from future interference with 
our food supply. Mr. Galsworthy supports this with his 
accustomed vigour on the ground no less of finance and 
profit than as making health more than wealth the chief 
aim of our national life. We sympathise with this view, 
and yet it has the drawback that it does not quite correspond 
with facts. The citizen army which we turned out at the 
urgent bidding of Lord Kitchener will compare in health 
favourably with that of any country in Europe. Another 
interesting suggestion put forward by Mr. Galsworthy is 
that the occasion should be seized for redeeming tithe, which 
could be done in a way to put about two and a half million 
acres of land at the disposal of the Government, thus enabling 
it ‘‘ at one stroke to put five million soldiers on the land.” 


SIR CHARLES BATHURST has announced that it is not 

the intention this year to provide those who for family 
consumption grow fruit in their gardens with sugar for 
preserving it. He suggests that the householder should 
save the quantity needed from the weekly ration, and that 
a scheme is being prepared by which the fruit will be converted 
into jam at local factories. Apparently one of the reasons 
for this is found in the contention that, while the town work- 
man must buy his jam or do without, the countryman last 
year enjoyed the advantage of being able to lay in a supply 
of jam. In rural districts the decision and its explanation 
are decidedly unpopular. The rural worker is content to 
accept a smaller wage than the townsman mainly because 
of his opportunities to supplement his earnings with food 
gained directly from the soil at the expense of his own labour. 
During the shortage of butter and margarine he and his family 
have employed preserved fruit as a healthy substitute. He 
has neither equal facilities nor equal cash to buy at the shop. 
Moreover, he holds that home-made is better than shop jam, 
because his fruit as a rule is not pulled till wanted, and is 
therefore fresher and purer. 
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A CORRESPONDENT from France writes to say that the 

Americans have very quickly taken up the cue, and are 
now as keen on food production at the front as the British 
themselves or the Canadians. After consultation they have 
sent over sixty agricultural experts to organise the work, and 
it is evident that very little land in France is to be allowed 
to lie idle next year. There is, however, enough for the 
purposes of all the armies, at least enough for them to culti- 
vate. These lands are to a great extent unoccupied at the 
present moment; either the owners are fighting in some 
different part of the line or are missing altogether, while 
those who were left have to a great extent been carried away 
by the Germans. When the war is over the land will be 
handed over to the French Claims Commission, which will 
deal with the ownership or heirship, as the case may be, and 
no doubt the newcomers will rejoice to find that they are 
coming back, not to a wilderness where the thistle and thorns 
flourish, but to well tilled, well manured soil, where they 
can resume the peaceful avocations which they followed 
before hostilities broke out. We are glad to hear that home 
production has been put under the direction of Lord Harcourt. 


[\ these days it is safe to assume that many thousands 

of people who never did so before now study market 
reports. To a great many it must bea revelation that the 
prices are stated in terms so numerous that they must confuse 
all except the experts who employ them daily. To illustrate 
what we mean we take the Morning Post report dated 
Saturday evening of the produce markets in London. It 
begins with apples, the first two of which, Blenheims and 
Bramley’s Seedlings, are quoted per bushel; the next, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, is quoted per half-sieve ; while the third ex- 
ample is per case. Confining ourselves to home-grown articles, 
we find cobnuts are quoted per 12]b., but walnuts per 50 kilo 
sack. Endive is quoted per dozen; cabbages per tally, 
only if they are Brussels sprouts they may be per half- 
sieve or per bag. Seakale is sold by the punnet, but 
carrots by the hundredweight. It would certainly conduce 
to lucidity if some uniform system were applied to this 
miscellany. 


A MOONLIT NIGHT. 
The mist lies on the level ground ; 
The soft hill-ranges, low and round, 

Are swathed as in a shroud. — 
Above, the white sail of the mdon 
Swims in a sapphire-blue lagoon 

Amid tall cliffs of cloud. 


With one serene, untroubled face 

She gazes on this pleasant place 
And yonder on a land 

Of roaring gun and shrieking shell, 

Where men are devils, Earth a Hell. 
Ah, God! to understand ! 


F. W. BourDILion. 


‘TO those friends of Country LIFE who occasionally are 

kind enough to send photographs of remarkable occur- 
rences and objects we wish to offer a plea. They do not 
always reckon on the value of time to a journal like this 
and how time has become much more precious since the war 
began. Like a celebrated Ministry they are often too late. 
An example to hand is furnished by the snow storms of last 
week. It was unprecedented in regard to the weight of 
snow deposited on elms, oaks, ashes, and other trees at 
present leafless. Snow always makes beautiful pictures ; 
on this occasion it made unique pictures as well. It came 
on a windless, damp night, white flake on moist white flake, 
falling and mounting till the great boughs creaked under 
tons of snow. On Wednesday morning each stem was a pillar 
of glistening snow, each top a snow wreath. When the 
branches of the ash tree swayed under the burden, the sound 
was like the creaking of machinery. Under the weight loads 
of heavy timber fell to the ground. Elms gave way most 
freely, but oaks crashed as well—great thick limbs of oak. 
Thousands of photographs were no doubt taken in the fine 
winter weather that followed, and as records many must be 
most valuable. But they were not developed and sent in 
quickly enough, and so we are unable to give a pictorial repre- 
sentation of one of the strangest of snow storms. The kindly 
amateur will, we are sure, take in good part the hint to 
hurry up. Usually such illustrations become ancient 
history in a day; but if anyone with a camera can send 
in a special feature of the storm he will earn the Editor’s 
gratitude. 
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ARMOUR IN 


{inventory and Survey of the Armouries of the Tower of 
London, by Charles J. ffoulkes, B.Litt. Oxon., F.S.A., Curator of the 
Armouries. Published by H.M. Stationery Office. 

IKE an old lion at the gate of London lies the Tower. 
It was a fierce beast for a long day, a sight of dread to 
the citizens whose houses and meek churches were timid 
in its shadow. It was the Royal beast, the King’s 
Tower, ready to put a heavy paw upon too venturesome 

Londoners. 

We may imagine how our fathers, the old citizens, walking 
beyond the moat, looked upon the Tower in which the city had 
no part, that was the King’s fortress and palace and prison 
We know that they told each other strange tales of the black 
enchantments of that great castle. The White Tower was Cexsar’s 
tower, built by the hands of the Romans who had wet the mortar 
with tigers’ blood ; ghostly voices cried at night from its battle- 
ments ; unearthly shapes flitted in the darkness over its dolorous 
green ; its bloody walls would be fed with blood ; the monster 
had devoured kings and princes ; ladies and lords and many were 
swallowed down by the jaws that opened at Traitor’s Gate, 
whose portcullis was sharp teeth. 

And now the lion has grown very mild in its old age. The 
Tower is yet a Royal palace ruled by the King’s Constable, 
although our kings have found softer lodgings beyond Temple 
Bar. It is a fortress with soldiers to guard it, although its 
right garrison is a party of old men in velvet hats. We 
who have heard tales of firing parties drawn up at dawn, 
who listen 
to fantastic 
histories of 
traitors 
brought at 
dusk through 
the. Pates 
know _ very 
well that the 
Tower is still 
the King’s 
prison. But, 
more than all, 
the Tower is 
chief of all 
the sights of 
the town. 
Cesar’s Tow- 
er, the Con- 
queror’s 
Tower, that 
bloody and 
very dreadful 
castle, be- 
came the 
place to 
which the 
children were 
taken on a 
holiday; it 
was the great 
booth in the 
London fair 
and neigh- 
bour to 
Madame 
Tussaud’s 
house of wax- 
works. 

They say 
that the new 
generation of 
children care 
less for the 
old sights, 
that they 
would rather 
see Charlie 
Chaplin at 
the pictures 
than have 
the thrill of 
passing by 
dim stair- 
ways to the 
dungeon 
chambers of 
the Tower. 
Neverthe less, 
it is hard to 
believe that 
English boys 
or English 
men will ever 
fail at that 
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THE TOWER 


brave spectacle of steel war-harness and antique weapons which 
the Tower has kept so long for them. 

Indeed, the Tower has been a careless warder of its treasures. 
Jack in Office had his stupid way there. He made of the White 
Tower a storehouse where the rat might come at the venerable 
records of the realm, but not the historian nor the antiquary. 
He was ruthless with the old work: he built new work such as 
that Waterloo Barrack whose dull mass of sham Gothic still 
insults the neighbour walls and towers. When the Royal Armoury 
became a show for the people Jack in Office managed it as though 
he had called in the doorkeeper of Mrs. Salmon’s or Mrs. Jarley’s 
Waxworks to aid him. This is the most famous armoury of the 
world ; it is not two and twenty vears since Lord Dillon, anti- 
quary and connoisseur, took the care of it out of the hands of 
ignorant storekeepers. We have waited until this year for the 
publication by Mr. ffoulkes, Lord Dillon’s earnest successor, of the 
first catalogue of the arms and armour in the Tower. Through 
what perils the noble things have come until they were sate at 
last with these jealous antiquaries let Mr. ffoulkes tellus. Wemay 
read with shame the black record of the wanton doings of Jack in 
Office. He took his sixpences and his shillings and wickedly 
betrayed his trust. That he sold away arms and armour was 
his least offence; your dull official has done the like wherever 
precious antiquity has been in his charge. But we can yet 
shudder at the record in his books of historic armour ‘‘ lent out 
to Mr. Cibber of the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane’’—king’s 
harness lent to the player folk “* by order of the Board.’” That 
was in 1727, 
and that was 
an irreverent 
age: what did 
the powdered 
wigs reck of 
old armets 
and burgon- 
ers ¢ Mr. 
ffoulkes can 
find a record 
that touches 
us Hi. o F ¢ 
nearly. 34 
was two days 
after the 
Ninth of 
November in 
1877 that the 
Secretary ot 
State made 
order that the 
City Kemem 
brancer ‘ be 
recommended 
to procure 
armour oft 
modern 
manutacture 
ror itwuture 
occasion ”’; it 
was but forty 
vears ago that 
the Tower was 
giving out its 
ram o u's 
armours to 
clothe the 
knights of the 
Lord Mayor’s 
Ss ih co swat 
Twenty years 
after that 
Lord Dillon, 
Curator of 
the Armoury, 
would find the 
Warder of the 
Tower, the old 
soldier, at 
work with rag 
and Bath 
brick, effacing 
Tudor engra- 
vers’ art in 
his endeavour 
tobring Harry 
the Eighth’s 
breastplate to 
the  burnish 
that belongs 
to other mili- 
tary things, to 
belt plate and 
buttons. 
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The war which has closed the 
doors of museums has not shut the 
Tower’s gates upon us. We may go 
there to-day and see what good 
work is being done by Mr. ffoulkes. 
At last there is order in the 
Armoury; at last the noble old 
armours have room. Prehistoric 
flints, Greek and Roman antiquities, 
which had naught to do in the 
Tower of London, have _ been 
packed off with the oriental weapons 
to their right home in the British 
Museum. Only the Royal English 
Armoury remains in its ancient 
lodging. The antiquary can take 
Mr. ffoulkes’ two stout volumes 
under his arm and see the Tower 
Armoury fairly. 

No one may say when this 
store of arms began, but harness 
of war was stored here in the 
Tower when King Henry VIII's 
great body was armed in those 
plates which are still the pride ot 
the Armoury. Indeed, the gross 
ghost of King Harry is still patron 
of the place. Of the years before 
his reign we have scanty relics. 
There was a Serjeant of the King’s 
Armoury within the Tower who 
had his office and his twelvepence 
a day in 1430; the Keeper of the 
Wardrobe of the Tower was dealing 
out arms and armour for war in 
the second year of Edward III. 
But the old swords and harnesses 
are rust. When we look for them 
nowadays in the Tower we find a 
half-suit of Italian armour, a basnet 
here and a salet there, a half-dozen 
of old swords and a handful of 
spurs tor all that has come down 
from the Middle Ages, no piece 
of them all to be vouched for as 
having been long in the Tower’s 
keeping. 

It is to be remembered that 
this collection began as a store of 
arms for the backs and hands of 
fighting men. The antiquary is 
the last born child of science; the 
old ages had no kindliness for the 
lumber of antiquity. To Wing 
Henry VIII, curious of the last 
work of Conrad  Seusenhofer’s 
hammer, the armour which had 
dressed York and Lancaster for 
battle was no more than a ten 
year old car is to the sumptuous 
person in the last chariot of Rolls- 
Royce. So we may see ‘‘ the small 
armour made for his now Majesty 
Charles the Second when he was 
prince,’ and imagine to ourselves 
the rapture of a boy of twelve 
when he was first buckled into 
those knightly toys, the “ breast, 
backe, gorgett and _head-peece, 
all richly guilt.””. But Mr. ffoulkes 
cannot show us the “‘ little harness 
garnished with gold ”’ which that 
wandering paladin, the Earl of 
Warwick, had made for the child 
King Harry VI, nor those swords 
that went with it, “‘ some greater 
and some smaller, for to learn the 
Ixing to play in his tender age.”’ 

There was a time when the 
Tower displayed marvellous anti- 
qguities. Our grandfathers saw the 
Kings of England all in a row on 
their timber chargers, each clad in 
his own armour, William the Con- 
queror on the right of the line. 
“We saw the armour of William 
the Conqueror, with his great 
sword,” says a French traveller 
of 1672, and George IV’s subjects 
could see the like. Not the sword 
only remained as a relic of Has- 
tings field; thcre was the Con- 
queror’s musket “of such length 
and thickness that it is as much 
as a man can do to carry it on 
his shoulder.’”” Doubt has come 
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upon us with our new knowledge. That famous armour rests 
in the White Tower. Mr. ffoulkes labels it as English tourney 
armour “late XVI century.’”’ As for William’s musket, that 
also is in our catalegue as a “‘ wall piece (XVI-XVII century) 
with iron recoil block near the muzzle, the pan-cover and eye- 
guard wanting.” 

Yet Henry VIII is in his old place. His armour was never 
forgotten nor given away to Richard Coeur de Lion and Richard 
Crookback. ‘‘ Mighty burdensome ” is the word for it in the 
journal of the Switzer who viewed it when Henry’s mighty 
daughter was Queen ; with our ears we have heard the old warder, 
pointing to it, say that Henry must indeed have been ‘‘a tidy- 
sized chap.’’ A famous armour is that rich harness “ given unto 
the Kings majestie by the emperor Maximilian with a base ot 
stele worke silver and guilte with a border about the same silver 
and guilte of goldesmythes worke.” Conrad Seusenhofer’s 
mark is stamped upon a skull piece. We may suppose that this 
is the armour which, packed in a great trunk, Conrad brought 
all the way from Innsbruck to London. There is history in the 
engraving upon it: roses of England and pomegranates of 
Granada ; lily of France and arrow-sheaf of Aragon; the H of 
Harry tied in a true lover’s knot to the K of Katherine, whose 
love was not long to be true to her. Armcur for the King 
and armour for the King’s horse, a miracle of the hammcr. “It 
may,” says Mr. ffculkes, “be accounted the finest suit in 
existence.” 

This is armour of pageant. With it is King Henry’s 
armour for the combat on foot, ninety-four pounds weight of 
steel to keep a king safe in the days when the burden of 
gross fat had not come upon his strong body. There is 
much more of his gear: our new knowledge even gives 
him the mighty suit which used to carry the name of 
Charles Brandon, his brother-in-law, here in the catalogue, 
although King George V has carried it off. to the castle 
of Windsor, That was a great day for the antiquary when 
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“the Almain Armourer’s Album” was found, when by the 
armourer Jacobe’s own pictures Lord Dillon could pick out 
Jacobe’s werk in the Tower and name the suits of steel which 
he made for the Earls of Leicester and Worcester and fcr Sir 
John Smythe. By that same picture book Mr. floulkes can 
name yet another suit as that which Roger Lord North had 
from the same forge. Asplendid armour is the Earl of Leicester’s. 
Its picture is in Jacobe’s book: Leicester stocd for his portrait 
wearing its glorious plates: it abides in the Tower, the brave 
ornament of bears and ragged staves telling of that proud man 
‘whom earth could never living love.” 

Last ef all the harness which Mr. ffoulkes would allow us 
to name as armour for a king is that of King James II. We 
remember it when it sat a wooden horse and had a frowning 
wooden face under the helmet. A buff coat went with it then, 
great jack-boots and pistol holsters, all warranted stuff of King 
James. But Mr. ffoulkes has made James dismount, has searched 
him for stolen gear. His head was Grinling Gibbons’ head of 
Charks II; his buff coat was a sham antiquity; his boots 
cavalry boots of 1700. The very holsters were holsters of the 
king who beat him on Boyne water. That is what the new 
catalogue has done for this and many another famous show- 
piece never doubted in the ages of faith when the Tower 
and Madame Tussaud’s were on the same road. 

The truth is the truth, although we unhorse William the 
Conqueror and play the dickens with a famous old show to come 
at it. You may have the truth, with all possible trimmings ot 
documentary evidence, armourers’ marks and the like new 
archeology, in Mr. ffoulkes’s two volumes. Much labour must 
have gone to make such a catalogue whose every item is written 
with painful care. There is very little of the antiquary’s pedantry 
here. Yet, Mr. ffoulkes, writing in English, might have found 
some English word for the hole through which the heJmed knight 
peeped at his enemy: there is no need to pick oculavium out of 
a Latin dictionary. 





ESTATE MANAGEMENT IN THE 
FUTURE 


VERY owner of land who projects his mind into the 

future must feel some anxiety as to the changes in the 

management which the war will necessitate. Un- 

fortunately the man who looks forward is an exception. 

The majority find it very difficult to ungear their 
minds, so to speak, wrench themselves entirely clear of the 
conventions established in pre-war times, and prepare to 
launch out into a new world where things will be entirely 
different from what they were. If no change had taken place 
the book before us, ‘‘ Estate Economics’ (Constable), would 
have been worthy of high praise. Its author, Mr. Andrew 
Slater, has many titles to a hearing. He is a gold medallist 
of the Highland and Agricultural and of the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Societies, and has great experience as a land 
agent and as land steward to Queen Victoria and King 
Edward at Osborne. Naturally, he is sound in many essen- 
tials. When he is dealing with the origin and drainage of 
soils, the embanking of rivers, making roads, and so on, 
he is still in the old country where certain features are 
immutable. But it is very evident that if the landowner 
is to justify his existence he will have in the future to take 
up many new subjects. Latterly there has been what we 
consider a very regrettable tendency on the part of the Press 
to represent him as merely a rent-charger, a parasite on the 
land. The tendency of war measures has been to favour 
the farmer and the labourer, sometimes at his expense. Of all 
the members of the landed interest he alone is gaining no 
advantage from the increase of prices. Yet those who reflect 
most deeply are of opinion that the landlord and tenant 
system is on the whole best suited to our needs, and it behoves 
the former to assume a responsibility and a control which 
appear recently to have been passing away from him. Mr. 
Slater gives a very good list of duties that he might perform. 
It is indisputable that a more intensive system of farming 
is required; and an extended use of artificial manures, a 
more enlightened treatment of farmyard manure, the reclama- 
tion of waste land and the improvement of that which has 
been allowed to relapse, the redrainage of land and the im- 
provement of farm buildings, water supplies and sanitation, 
make up no insignificant programme. The landowner who 
gave his attention to these matters with the view of doing 
his share to reduce the extraordinary pre-war difference 
between home-grown and imported food would deserve 


well of his country and be entitled to take whatever recom- 
pense his improved estate management was worth. 


Before 


the war we produced in the United Kingdom cereals to the 
value of £42,000,000 and imported to the value of £64,500,000, 
not reckoning beans and peas, which amounted to £1,500,000. 
In addition to all this we purchased from abroad dead meat 
to the value of £55,000,000, and eggs and dairy products 
to the value of nearly £43,000,000, thus depending on external 
sources for food to the value of £164,000,000. As the war 
goes on it becomes clearer every day that every pennyworth 
of this which is growable at home must be produced. The 
reason should be plain to anybody. It is not only that food 
production throughout the world will be restricted and the 
dearness of commodities will act as a stimulus to the plough, 
but we cannot expect to re-establish our export trade of 
manufactured goods with such celerity and to such an extent 
as will within any brief period enable us to pay that huge bill 
for imported foodstuffs which we carried so lightly before the 
war. In critical times of the past it was the landlord who 
naturally assumed the position of leader and showed the way 
out of a difficulty, and he did so much more successfully 
than the Board of Agriculture, which, during the last half 
century or so, has been usurping many of his functions. 
It is here that Mr. Slater rather fails to be a good mentor of 
the landed classes. Like a great many other people, he has 
grown dependent on the State, and his suggestions too often 
end with the recommendation that public money should be 
employed to improve the land. Notably is this the case 
with forestry. The woodlands and plantations in the United 
Kingdom extend to over 3,000,000 acres, of which all but the 
very small fraction of about 125,000 acres belong to private 
individuals. Very probably, Mr. Slater says, these privately 
owned woods have been formed chiefly for ornament, shelter 
and game preserving. A result has been that we have had to 
import timber to the value of about £30,000,000 annually. 
But the war has thinned our timber enormously in comparison 
with its bulk. Continental countries have not felt the demand 
to anything like a similar extent. France, for instance, 


has an abundance of forest left, in spite of all the demands. 


made upon her resources, so in all probability has Germany 


and Austria; but our small stock of timber suitable for the 


ordinary purposes of the day has been brought down very low 
indeed, and there is no doubt of the imperative need to begin 
planting on a large scale. Our author suggests, as has been 
suggested too many times before, that the State should step 
in and lend money. The sentiment is admirable and can be 


supported by good argument, but something more tham 
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argument is needed. It is a great many years now since 
the Erosion Commission sat and presented its grandiose 
programme of afforestation to the British public. But what 
has been the result ? As far as we know not a single tree has 
been planted in consequence of it. The State has undertaken 
one or two interesting experiments in State afforestation ; 
a few patriotic individuals have planted trees, but no attempt 
whatever has been made to carry out the system favoured 
in that report. State aid, in other words, has not been forth- 
coming, and there was evidently a strong reluctance on the part 
of important Ministers or Chancellors of the Exchequer to re- 
commend anything of the kind before the war. And is this 
reluctance likely to be diminished now? The answer is a 
very decided negative. The expenses of war have told too 
heavily on the British credit. To lend money at a very low 
rate of interest is no longer a part of practical politics. It is 
a great pity that a conference could not be called of men who 
are recognised as authorities on the subject, such, for instance, 
as Sir John Maxwell, Professor Somerville, the Duke of Rich- 
nond—to mention only these—that they might go into this 
juestion with a steady resolution to look facts in the face. 
They would see that the feeble demand for State help has met 
with no response in the past and that there is little likelihood 
f its achieving any greater success in the future. They 
nay depend upon it that any Parliament chosen by the 
nlarged franchise shortly to come into operation will not 
ve at all in favour of advancing money to landlords. It is 
| disagreeable truth, but one that has to be recognised. On 
the other hand, it might possibly occur that the State would 
take over tracts of land suitable for forestry and plant on its 
ywn account. That is a possibility which we need not 
liscuss at the moment. The question is not what the Nation 
vill do as a nation, but what help the Nation will give to private 
owners who wish to make woodlands. In our opinion the 
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safest course is to assume that there will be none. And it 
becomes necessary therefore to think of an alternative, and 
the only alternative is that the authorities in forestry should 
devise a means of planting that will vield an immediate 
income to the owner. This is by no means an impossible 
ideal. It has in fact been realised on the Continent, and the 
war has brought about changes which favour it. There has 
been recently a demand which is likely to continue for various 
kinds of undergrowth to be used in industries which drew 
their supplies from abroad in pre-war days, such as the making 
of barrels and barrel hoops, the hundred and one little uses 
for stakes and small wood on the farm, the supply of props 
for the mines, and so on. The scheme is not an ambitious 
one and would probably have been received with scorn before 
the war broke out, but it will devolve upon those who reject 
it to suggest a better plan that is workable. After State aid 
has been preached and prayed for in vain for a quarter of a 
century it will not be easy under the stringencies of the new 
time to initiate it. 

Mr. Slater does not stop at forestry. He is equally 
certain that the duty of reclaiming the waste should also 
‘ fall to a considerable extent on the State in the first instance.”’ 
He has evidently not given much attention to modern 
reclamation and exaggerates the difficulty and expense. 
The examples which he adduces, interesting as no doubt 
they are, throw little light on the possibilities of reclaiming 
mountain or heath, peat bogs or mosses, fresh-water swamps 
or marshes, and salt-water swamps or marshes. One of his 
examples is that of the Derby Estate of Burscough, a very 
interesting story, but not germane to the subject. The 
Hutton [state near Preston is also a very fine example of 
what can be done. But these carry us back to methods 
which are not applicable to the large areas of waste land which 
exist throughout the length and breadth of Great Britain. 





RACK SHEDS FOR 


N view of the fact that thousands of acres of grass land 

are being ploughed this year over and above the large 

increase last year, it is most necessary to draw the atten- 

tion of agriculturists and others interested to the many 

advantages of rack sheds for securing grain in good 
order. A large amount of corn was rendered useless for 
food last harvest owing to the unfavourable weather in 
the south of England and in the west and south-west of 
Scotland. Much of this loss might have been avoided by 
the more general use of rack sheds. These sheds are a 
great improvement on the ‘* Richmond grain-drying racks ”’ 
which are to be found in various parts of Scotland. The 
Richmond rack is an erection consisting of two parallel 
wire fences 16ft. high, 5ft. wide, and covered with corrugated 
iron. Wires, thirty-three in number, are stretched on inter- 
mediate standards at stated distances from each other from 
end to end of the rack on both sides. Newly cut grain or 
damp _ sheaves 
are hung heads 
inwards on the 
wires, and being 
exposed to a 
constant current 
of air passing 
through a_ shed 
from 2o0oft. to 
300ft. long, in a 
short time they 
are ready for 
threshing or 
stacking. There 
are, however, 
certain disadvan- 
tages in connec- 
tion with Rich- 
mond racks. 
They do not con- 
tain so large an 
amount of grain 
as might be ex- 
pected from their 
size, one 300ft. 
long holding 
about twenty to 
twenty-five acres. 
Further, when 
partly empty in RACK 
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spring or empty in summer there is little, if any, other use 
they can be put to, owing to their width being only 5ft. 
They were also liable when filled to be blown over in a high 
wind owing to their narrow base. These drawbacks have 
been successfully overcome by increasing the width of the 
Richmond rack to 24ft., thus securing a rack and shed in 
one at the small additional cost of the extra roofing required. 
With these rack sheds grain in good order can be built up 
solid in the interior of the shed to a width of 17ft., leaving 
sufficient space between the sides or walls of the stack and 
the wires to allow for the necessary current of air playing 
freely on the sheaves hung on them. Newly cut grain 
or wet sheaves are put on the wires and in a short time, 
if the weather be favourable, they can be transferred to the 
inside of the shed or they may be threshed, leaving the wires 
to be filled again. In an exceptionally good harvest the wires 
need not be used when the whole width of the shed (2,4{t.) 
is available for 
building up the 
grain in bulk. 
The following are 
among the many 
advantages to be 
derived from 
rack sheds. 
Grain can be se- 
cured straight 
from the binder. 
Harvest work 
can go on in un- 
favourable 
weather day by 
day and a heavy 
labour bill is 
avoided. No 
skilled hands are 
necessary for fill- 
ing either the 
rack or shed. No 
thatch, ropes, 
props or bosses 
are needed. 
Stubbles can be 
quickly cleared of 
grain and plough- 
ing or manure- 
carting can be 
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got on with. In spring, when the 
shed is partly empty, the space thus 
obtained can readily be converted 
into a lamb shelter or for other stock 
purposes. In summer, when empty, 
a capacious shed of this description 
is always most useful on a farm. 
The illustrations are those of a 
rack shed 150ft. long, 24ft. wide and 
16ft. high to the eaves, and holding 
approximately from seventy to 
seventy-five acres of an average crop. 
It has been in constant use in 
Peeblesshire for over ten years, and 
its worth is beyond doubt or dispute. 
Two acres of an average crop of 800 
sheaves per acre may be taken as 
the contents of an ordinary stack, 
hence this shed will hold about thirty- 
five stacks. It is estimated the straw, 
ropes and labour required to thatch 
a stack of this size cost not less 
than 12s.; thus there is a_ clear 
saving on these items alone of £21 
per annum, apart from the other 
advantages already alluded to, and 
thirty-five stacks of grain are safe. The 
greatly increased cost of materials and 
labour necessary for erecting these rack 
sheds is now a serious consideration, placing them beyond 
the reach of many who otherwise would take advantage of 
them. The Government, through the Boards of Agriculture, 
are calling—nay, insisting—-on farmers sowing more corn, 
and to this end they are assisting them with tractors, with 
ploughs and horses. But production is not the only thing 
to be considered. Surely some steps should be taken by the 
Government to make sure the grain produced is secured in 
such condition as to be fit for human consumption. If not, 
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better far that much of the land had never been ploughed. 
What would be thought of the man who proposed we should try 
to ship whatever foodstuffs we now get from abroad without 
the necessary convoy or protection of any kind from German 
‘U”’ boats, leaving it to chance whether or not they ever 
Yet this is what we are doing in regard 
Farmers are practically being 


reached our shores ? 
to our home foodstuffs. 
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forced to risk thousands and thousands of acres of grain 
to the chance of a favourable harvest. If it be propitious, 
well and good; but if not, what then? The pasture is 
lost, the seed is lost, the labour is lost and the crop is lost. 
Had this occurred in pre-war davs when we obtained the 
greater portion of our foodstuffs from abroad, the farmer 
would have been the only Joser; but now, when we as a nation 
are to a great cxtent dependent on what we can grow our- 
selves, when every acre is valuable, a late, wet harvest would 
probably spell ruin. Every possible means, therefore, should 


be taken by the Government to leave nothing to chance. 
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NORTH SIDE OF THE SHED. T. H. M. Colledge. 
Let them assist farmers by facilitating the erection of rack 
sheds to secure the nation’s food in the same way as they are 
facilitating the producing of it. The growing of more grain 
is a vital national question which as such is recognised and 
furthered by the Government; the safe ingathering of 
the grain is also a vital national question which should 
be aided and encouraged by the Government in every 
possible way. GEORGE W. CONSTABLE, F.S.1. 





BUTTER FROM GOATS’ MILK 


XTOLLERS of the merits of goats as utility stock for 
k, cottagers and private dwellers in the country generally 

appear quite to lose sight of the fact that really excellent 
butter can be made from the milk during the first three to four 
months after the animal has kidded. The milk of the average 
dairy cow also fails in the same way, 
of course when the animal reaches her 
minimum yield. Only once have I seen 
the question of butter making from 
goats’ milk referred to by any writer on 
goat topics, and then in a disparaging 
manner, which led me to conclude that 
this particular authority lacked practical 
acquaintance with his subject on that 
occasion, or else that he had sampled 
some carelessly made goat butter. 
Properly made goat butter is delicately 
creamy in flavour, but unless scme 
colouring agent is added during the 
churning of the cream the butter comes 
out perfectly white, and it will only keep 
good for two or three days unless well 
salted, or during cold weather. From 
a commercial point of view its manu- 
facture is therefore not worth considera- 
tion, but as goats are commonly kept 
purely for private use this aspect of 
the case can hardly be reckoned as an 


ee 


ye ; : on 4 . ‘ 
4. fg objection. The milk left after hand- 
2» a | skimming goats’ milk is still quite rich 
Ss enough for ordinary use—very much 


re richer, in fact, than separated cows’ 
milk, so that one need not sacrifice the 
milk supply for the sake of the little 
butter that is made. The butter may 
thus be regarded as a supplementary 
yield, and an exceedingly acceptable 
one, too, in these days. 

Elaborate appliances are unnecessary, and, I think (from 
the experience of friends who have tried them), a mistake. For 
the yield from one or two goats the smallest size of glass hand- 
churn will be quite big enough, as the churn must be one-half to 
two-thirds full of cream for the butter to come properly. A 
bath or straight incubator type thermometer, two large, flat 
glazed or enamelled vessels about rin. deep, to set the milk in, 
a fine hair sieve, a pair of hand-skimmers or a tin or enamelled 
perforated fish-lifter for skimming the cream off the milk, and 
a good supply of butter muslin are the only things that need be 
specially purchased. More than two creaming pans may be 
required, but in any case double the number actually necessary 
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to hold the average yield of milk should be procured, to admit 
of one set being well washed and cooled while the other is in use. 

Set the milk in the pans in the coolest available place morning 
and evening as soon as it has been filtered through muslin or 
a sieve as usual after milking. When once in the pans it must 
be left perfectly undisturbed, of course, until next milking time, 
when only the thick cream should be carefully skimmed off and 
all that is left poured off into other vessels with the milk remaining 
for domestic use. The cream may be stored in open-topped 
preserve jars until enough has accumulated for churning, but in 
hot weather it cannot be relied upon after a week unless stored 
in a very cold place. The contents of the jar should be stirred 
gently once daily to assimilate well the oldest with the newest 
cream. The more watery part of the milk goes bad quickly 
and will taint the cream and ruin the flavour of the butter, so 
that in skimming great care is necessary to separate only the 
solid, rich cream, and put it into the jar. 

Half an hour or so before commencing churning stick the 
thermometer into the centre of the cream up to the register of 
about 50deg. Fahr., and stand the jar or jars of cream in the place 
where you will churn. Get ready the churn, which must, ot 
course, be perfectly clean and should be placed in water which 
registers from 6odeg. Fahr. to 62deg. Fahr. The cream should 
also be cooled or heated to this temperature, as it will generally 
be found to be that at which the butter comes quickest and 
therefore best. _ While cream and churn are preparing thus, 
mix up in a bowl a small teacupful of salt to a pint of the coldest 
water procurable, stirring well to dissolve the salt. Coarse 
kitchen salt is the best sort to use. Pour some cold water through 
the sieve and dip a piece of muslin in cold water and place over 
the sieve so that it sags in the centre, and have handy a plentiful 
supply of clean cold water if a tap is not available. 

*: When you are sure that the cream and the churn are both 
at the right temperature, put the cream into the churn, keeping 
the latter in the vessel where it has been (if a cooling or warming 
with water has been necessary), screw on the top of the churn 
securely and revolve the handle as rapidly as possible and as 
you can continue to do steadily for ten or fifteen minutes, the 
motion being outwards and downwards from the body. Unless 
the operator is tall or the churn is on a low table or shelf, the work 
will usually be found easier and less tiring if done standing. 
If the cream has been properly ripe and not from “‘ stale ”’ 
animals, and everything at the right temperature, the butter 
ought to come in from eight to fifteen minutes. At the end of 
that time, if it has not already somewhat impeded the motion 
of the paddles or floats and thus denoted its presence, the top 
of the churn may be unscrewed and the cream examined. If 
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the butter is coming, small grains can be seen on the floats, 
and in any case the top can be screwed on again and _ the 
churning continued for another spell. | have had butter come 
from ‘sleepy’ cream after an hour's churning, so it is best 
not to be discouraged, and in butter-making, as in other things, 


“ practice makes perfection.” When once the butter has 
come, cease churning, or you will churn the sour milk remaining 
into it and so spoil its flavour. Speed, a light hand, and 


strict cleanliness when this stage of affairs has been reached 
make for success. 

Place the sieve with the muslin on it over a large empty 
bowl and tip the contents of the churn into the muslin, and as 
much of the sour or buttermilk as is required for baking or othe1 
domestic use can then be saved. Then pour over the butter 
rapidly jugful after jugful of clean, cold water, or else place it 
under a tap (in that case moving the sieve about) so that it is 
well washed and broken up and hardened, and until the water 
running away is perfectly clean and free from traces of milkiness 
Then lift the corners of the muslin up, never touching the butter 
of course, with the hands, drip it as thoroughly as possible, and 
roll off the muslin into the bow] of brine, taking care that it is 
well broken up when in the bowl. Leave in the brine tor eight 
hours or so, then lift out on toa piece of wet muslin with a butte 
pat or large spoon, previously dipped in cold water, hold up as 
before to drip as dry as possible, then rollabout in the wet muslin 
until the small pieces of butter unite into one large lump, which 
place on a plate or marble slab in a cold place to set for a day 
before use. Working goat butter after washing in the mannet 
customary with butter made from cows’ cream is, | find, a 
mistake. Bad taste in the butter is due usually to uncleanliness, 
cream that is too old, or cream from “ stale’ milk, or over 
churning (/.e., as already cautioned after the butter has come), 
but most frequently of all to insufficient washing. This lattes 
point cannot be too strongly insisted upon. Roughly, three 
quarters of a pound of butter may be expected from about two 
pounds of cream—a fair yield from an ordinary pair of goats 
in full or middle profit. Butter found adhering to the floats 
may be easily removed with a wet knife and placed with the 
rest for washing in the muslin covered sieve. | found that the 
butter muslin was necessary, because many of the particles ot 
goat butter are so tiny that they are easily washed through the 
sieve at first and lost. 

My methods will, I fear, cause the practical, commercial 
butter-maker to smile; but I have endeavoured to write in a 
simple manner and give advice that any householder who already 
keeps goats because of their excellent milk supply will have it 
in his or her power to follow. RosstyNn MANNERING. 


HEARD THROUGH A FIVE-BARRED GATE 


Look at it turning the furrows, brother, 
Three and four at a time, 

Notice the city-bred engineer 
On to the “ dicky ”’ climb. 

His not the walk behind the plough, 
Holding the stilts all day ; 


He wipes his hands with a greasy rag 


Ss 


While the engine splutters away. 


Often in years gone by, brother, 
Have we toiled in the self-same field, 
You in the furrows and I on the land, 
Clay-balled and hairy-heeled. 
A stauncher team was ne’er yoked to plough, 


Thus did the plough-boys say, 


But we would do in a weary week 
What that has done in a day. 


What will they do with us now, brother ? 


How earn our living now ? 
For that will cart and harrow and mow 


Since it can manage a plough. 

Will they banish us far from the fields we love, 
Chestnut and Brown and Bay, 

To end our days on the slippery sets, 
In the shafts of a brewer’s dray ? 


Where the rock pushes close to the stubble, brother, 
And the fields are rugged and steep, 
There will the hardy yeomen 
Their trusted plough-teams keep. 
The acres broad of the Midlands 
The engineers may till, 
But the Dales of the fair North Country 
Will look to the Clydesdale still. 


A. MAXWELL BUTCHART. 
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DERBYSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


His Grace the Duke of Devonshire HK G. 





LTHOUGH the account books make it clear that 
the first Duke of Devonshire refurnished the Chats- 
worth which he rebuilt, it does not constitute to-day 
an absolute treasure-house of the furnishings of the 
William III period in the same manner as Boughton 

in Northamptonshire, where so little has been added or 
subtracted since that monarch was entertained there by 
Ralph Duke of Montagu in 1694. Nor does it excel in 
Georgian furniture like Houghton nor in Chippendale’s pro- 
ductions from Robert Adam’s designs like Harewood. But it 
is exceptional in the quantity of quite excellent furniture of 
all these periods that it contains, and we can still trace pieces 
of which the cost is set down by the Wheldons. It was an 
age when the elaborate upholstered bed took its place as 
the most expensive piece. After the seventeenth century 
closed loose hanging swags of silk fringed damasks and velvets 
gave way to such materials being glued on to carved wood 
mouldings and other ornaments edged with galons and gold 
and silver braids. There is a very fine example now in the 
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State bedroom at Chatsworth (Fig. 2) for which it was very 
likely made, although it has only recently been replaced 
there from Hardwick, whither, no doubt, the sixth Duke 
had banished it. Scrolled corbels at the corners and centres 
of the sides are connected by curved cornice mouldings. 
From the corners probably arose vases, upholstered like the 
rest, such as are still retained by the kindred bed at Hampton 
Court Palace and of which the Chatsworth example retains 
a specimen as the central ornament of the head of the bed. 
The covering material is a rose coloured damask enriched 
with a broad galon of the same colour. This will be a rather 
later bed than the one thus referred to in September, 1697: 


To Mf Lapiere in part of 470! for a Bed payable at 
6! a weeke, 17 paymts paid ‘i 4a ar TO2 .. 0 5.0 


The final payment was made in March, 1699, when much 
damask and “things to make up furniture” are also paid 
for. In the next year there are still more costly purchases 
of these stuffs for bed and other hangings. Mr. Lapiere 
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supplies gold brocade and velvet; Mr. Harris receives 
{111 for gold lace, and Mr. Johnson {160 for 200yds. of 
damask. The biggest purchase of ‘‘ Damasks and Sattins,”’ 
however, is made in 1701, when fifty pieces cost £325 7s. 6d. 
For some years a Mr. Cooper is employed as the chief furniture 
maker at a wage of £30 per annum. He appears to be a 
Londoner, but is much of his time working at Chatsworth, 
and various local men are assigned to him as assistants. 
He is making a new bed in 1700. How costly was the covering 
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Copyright. 2.—THE 
of such beds in proportion to the woodwork is seen by com- 
paring the price paid to Lapiere for the finished article 
and the following entry for the woodwork of a bed, perhaps 
the very one now in the State bedroom: 


For a large wainscot Bedsted with 1o large 
Iron Screws and Nutts to hold it together 
and 2 Posts 13 foot high with a double 
Sacking bottom, and a large carved tester 
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and a Carved set of Cornishes, and a 
large Carved Headboard, and a Set of 
Moulded Piedestalls Stumps and 
with 2 lars 


Bases, 


Boxes to pack them in 


Next to beds, looking glasses were the most costly articles 
of furniture at this time, and we have no finer ones than the 
pair which hang on each side of the bed in the State bedroom 
at Chatsworth, the lower part of one of them showing in 
the illustration (Fig. 2). They are of the type where the 
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whole, including the frame, is made of glass. They were 
generally called ‘ seeing glasses,’ as we find by the Belton 
inventory dating about 1688, and there are fine ones at 
Kimbolton and at Hampton Court in Herefordshire, both 
houses that were being refurnished in William III’s time. 
One of those made for Lord Coningsby of Hampton is 8ft. 
high, and has his coronet etched in the cresting at the top. 
But the Chatsworth examples far surpass this in size and 
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quality. The total height is about 12ft., the bevelled frame 
is divided into sections, the joints being banded across with 
glass ornaments. The cresting is very extensive, the arms 
and supporters with the ducal crown being worked in raised 
pieces of glass or engraved on the flat. They are very likely 
the ones referred to in the following entry: 


1703 Paid Mt Gumley for two large Looking glasses 200 . 0. 0 
Paid M? Chadwick for going to Chatsworth 
with y€ glasses ss ‘a sa 16 ).02h 


There is no other instance of any objects of furniture and 
decoration being personally conducted. Compared to bed 











Copyright, 3.—THE 


GALLERY BEHIND 


THE FIRST 
and glasses, chairs and sofas were inexpensive, as the Wheldon 
accounts show: 

1702 \ Paid M? Roberts for 14 Chair frames 
June 2nd/ Carved and Japan’d black for a dine- 


ing Roome at 158 Sm = ns 10 10 oO 
For 12 large Wallnuttree Armed Chaires 

moulding worke at 28s apeece.. me m6. 16 2.0 
lor 2 large Satfaws carved ee °° oF »« 0.0 
For 8 large Armed Chaires of Wallnut- 

tree for a Bedchamber at 328 a Chaire 2 242 <0 
For 6 Banketts of Wallnut-tree all carved, 

with Mouldings carved round the Seats, 

with falce Seats at 3li 5§ o apeece .. iG. 0 . @ 
For 4 of a lesser size at 2li 88 oa peece. . o« 2 «<0 
For 2 large round Stools .. os + “ee eee 


In all probability it is the originals of some of the above 
that are illustrated by Mr. Macquoid in the ‘‘ Walnut ”’ 
“ History of 


volume of his English Furniture’’ The 








FLOOR SOUTH ROOMS. 
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‘“bankett ” and round stool on pages 66 and 67 seem too 
early in style, but not so the stool on page 71 and the arm-chair 
on page 112, which have the full William III quality of 
straight, tapering legs with caps carved in bold nulling 
and connected by horizontal serpentine stretchers with 
central finial, and may therefore have been made just after 
his death. These Mr. Macquoid found at Hardwick, but 
so also did he the State-room bed and the beautiful 
maple wood table (Fig. 9), which have now been brought 
back to Chatsworth. The table (like the bankett and round 
stool, already referred to) may have been made for the Duke’s 
father, the third Earl, whom we have seen sashing the hall 
windows and raising 
Cotton’s enthusiasm 
by his garden im- 
provements. The Earl 
died in 1684, and the 
style of this furniture 
is that of the closing 
vears of Charles II. 
The table has the 
same double C-scrolled 
legs and_ serpentine 
stretchers as the silver 
table at Knole with 
the 1680 mark, and 
it should not date 
many years later than 
that. The leg scrolls 
rise to a well sculp- 
tured female head, 
and a_ cushion is 
placed to relieve it of 
the pressure of the 
top. This top is 
finely inlaid with 
silver lines, and its 
acanthus carved edge 
is gilt, as is all the 
carving. Despite 
similarity with the 
1680 Knole table, the 
Chatsworth example 
may be somewhat of 
a survival, for we find 
scrolled legs there 
which assuredly 
belong to the Duke’s 
refurnishing period. 
Such will be noticed 
as belonging to the 
stand of an exquisite 
“seaweed” marquetry 
cabinet (Fig. 4). <A 
closely similar piece 
will be seen illustrated 
on page 129 of Mr. 
Macquoid’s “ Walnut” 


volume with the 
remark: The 
stretcher and_ the 


arrangement of the 
double C scroll legs 
to the stand are most 
unusual ; marqueterie 
runs down the upper 
surface of these legs, 
which are made in 
short portions, joined 
together and veneered only on the outer side. This style of 
leg is late for the date of the cabinet, which is about 1695, for 
it was not until the end of the century that this very fine 
marqueterie obtained favour.”” The same character of stand 
was chosen by the owner of Chatsworth for lacquer chests 
(Fig. 5), and though the payment for the chests does not 
appear in the accounts (which do not record furniture 
purchases fully), we know of their arrival in September, 
1697, when the following entry occurs: 
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Itm Imprested to my son by payment of MT Kinton 
at London to Henry Lobb the Joyner for 2 Bills 
of Cases for y€ Japan chests, China, Dutch ware, 
Pictures, Tables, Stands, Glasses, Carved worke, 
Statues, Beddes, &c. Sent to Chatsworth .. ec fs. 2S 3 8 


There can be little doubt that the reference is to these very 
chests and stands, and the similarly legged table may well 
have been in the batch. The Dutch ware will be the many 
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tiered tulip holders— 
similar to those at 
Hampton Court—still 
preserved with — other 
pieces of Delft. On the 
same design of stand as 
the chests is placed the 
lacquer writing cabinet 
seen in the illustration of 
the State music room 
(Fig. 1), and near it is 
one of the gilt and 
marble-topped side tables 
that abound at Chats- 
worth. Four very 
elaborate ones flank the 
chimneypiece and stand 
between the windows of 
the Great Chamber. 
Another is in the State 
bedchamber, and one is 
specially illustrated 
(Fig. 10). Such remained 
popular after the Hano- 
verians came to. the 
throne and Kent was 
furnishing Houghton ; but 
they were in vogue in 
William III’s time, and 
the form of the stretcher 
of the one illustrated 
agrees with a date prior 
to the first Duke’s death 
in 1707. Until then 
Cooper and his satellites 
were kept busy. In 1701 
half a dozen of them are 
helping him “to make 
and alter furniture, and 
furnish the house”’ at 
the rate of 10d. a day; 
while for making a “ large 
Armed chair’’ Hallam, a 
joiner, gets 13s. 4d. In 
1703 over £100 is paid 
for some 2,000yds._ of 
fringes, laces, silver orris 
and gold galon. By 1705 
there seems little left to 
do, but Cooper remains on 
at his usual rate of wage. 
It would, however, be 
unsafe to assign to this 
period any of the stretcher- 
less settees, chairs and 
stools, of which excellent 
sets remain at Chats- 
worth. They are probably 
additions made by the 
second Duke, for there 
are many examples of the 
style that prevailed during 
the decade that preceded 
his death in 1729. Part 
of a set of claw and ball 
footed settees, chairs and 
stools is seen in the State 
bedchamber (Fig. 2), and 
one of the settees of this 
set, now in the State 
dressing-room and having 
a very beautiful Memling 
tryptich above it, is 
separately illustrated 
(Fig. 7). The cabriole 
leg has a leaf of the 
acanthus type, but simply 
rendered, running down 
the knees, which curl over 
at the sides enclosing a 
six-petaled floret. A bead- 
ing surmounted with a 
shell rings the ankles. It 
is covered in tapestry of 
the Bauvais type, with 
vases of tulips and other 
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flowers and a wreath enclos- 
ing a falcon. In the gallery 
of the floor below the State 
suite (Fig. 3) is a set of gilt 
armchairs (Fig. 6) that have 
a simplified hoof foot and a 
shell on the knee. The whole 
of the legs and -arms are 
carved with little panels en- 
closing a five-petaled floret, 
over which, at the edge of the 
arms, spreads a swag of oak 
leaves and acorns. In _ the 
State music-room (Fig. 1) are 
still more interesting chairs 
(Fig. 8) retaining their original 
leather covering. The front 
legs end with ball and claw, 
but the back ones are of the 
club-footed type carved with 
egg and tongue. Half way 
up the legs there is a nulling 
from which starts an erect 
acanthus leaf occupying the 
centre of the knee, which 
curls over and ends with 
inverted eagle heads. Eagle 
heads also lie on the top of 
the arms, which are edged 
with egg and tongue and 
are supported by curiously 
elaborate uprights that sweep 
down into a far projecting 
whorl, whence = springs a 
decoratively treated flowering 
plant. The whole of the 
carved work is gilt. In the 
same room may be seen a 
chair of similar date but 
more normal design with shells 
on the knees. Such are a 
sample of the great wealth 
of eighteenth century furni- 
ture which has fortunately 
survived the extensive nine- 
teenth century Chatsworth 
alterations. We have seen 
how the sixth Duke, although Copyright. .—A SETTEE (CIRCA 1712) COVERED IN TAPESTRY. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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he did not appreciate the State suite and was tempted to 
turn it into bedrooms, “ finished conservatively ”’ and retained 
it almost untouched as “a museum of furniture.’’ As 
regards furniture and ornaments, pictures and_ tapestry, 
the conservative and museum feeling has fortunately very 
largely prevailed with 
all the descendants of 
the first Duke. He 
was the great inno- 
vator, and the excel- 
lence of all he put 
there is only a partial 
compensation for all 
that it superseded. 
How much of Bess 
of Hardwick’s Chats 
worth gear survived 
the Commonwealth 
garrison time we do 
not know. But had 
it been  refurnished 
under Charles II by 
the third Earl, the 
stvle would have ap- 
pealed to his son who 
would have retained 
it, whereas his age 
was altogether un- 
sympathetic to the 
products of  Eliza- 
beth’s reign. From 
his time forward, 
however, Hardwick 
froved a convenient 
dumping ground for 
superannuated and 
unfashionable — furni- 
ture, and thither, no 
doubt, went early 
pieces that were not 
approved of by the 
first Duke, just as we 
have seen that beds, 
tables and chairs that 
he obtained for Chats- 
worth were turned out 
by the sixth Duke, 
although many of 
these have now been 
brought back. One 
sample of Bess of 
Hardwick’s posses- 
sions is retained at 
Chatsworth. Mrs. 
Strong, who was long 
librarian there, made 
an inventory in 1905 
of some of its art 
treasures, including 
the tapestries. She 
includes “ two Gothic 
panels, hunting scenes, 
probably produced at 
the time of the 
marriage of Margaret 
of Anjou in 1444.” 
She then adds: ‘ two 
others were at Chats- 
worth, but the sixth 
Duke had them cut 
up to fit the Hard- 
wick gallery. They 
have been restored, 
and are now at the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum.’ They 
were illustrated in 
COUNTRY LIFE 
(July 22nd,  1g1t) 
under the heading 
of “The Hunting 
Tapestries of Hardwick Hall,’ but it is clearly to 
Chatsworth that they belong, and the whole set now 
hangs on its sculpture gallery walls. Mr. W. G. 
Thompson describes them as “ the most remarkable set of 
fifteenth century hunting tapestries in existence,’ and 
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adds: ‘‘ They show the sport of falconry, the deer hunt, 
hunting the otter, water fowling, bear hunting and_ the 
hunt of the boar, and if their artistic value is beyond 
estimation, their importance as documents illustrating the 
methods of hunting is no less considerable.”’ 
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Although this set constitutes Chatsworth’s most precious 
possession, there are other sets of later date but of great 
beauty and interest. The Mortlake tapestries from Raphael's 
cartoons in the State drawing-room were mentioned and 
illustrated in the second article of this series. In the gallery 
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on the floor below (Fig. 3) may be seen a set of six, as to 
which Mrs. Strong tells us that they represent the amours 
of Jupiter, were made at Brussels in the early years of the 
eighteenth century, and are signed J. Coenot. When she 
drew up the 1905 inventory two of the set were at Hardwick. 
Now, however, all are brought together, and hung excellently 
and appropriately along a well lighted wall that displays the 
whole set admirably. For some time before the present 
Duke left his glorious English homes to represent his sovereign 
in Canada much had been done by him and by the Duchess 
to give back to Chatsworth the feeling of two centuries ago 
by collecting and arranging in sympathetic manner all that 
remains of its then belongings. There has been no attempt 
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to obliterate its later history and the marks of the succeeding 
generations of Cavendishes. But whereas in the early part 
of the nineteenth century there was too little respect for 
what had gone before, too reckless and unnecessary destruc- 
tion or mutilation of parts of the remarkable creation of the 
first Duke, there now reigns an intelligent spirit of reverence 
and appreciation. Thus Chatsworth, though full of other 
interests, is especially calculated to keep green the memory 
of the man who made it the most complete of the country 
palaces of the Whig leaders who set William III on the 
throne and by the “ glorious revolution” established the 
liberties of England on the foundations that still sustain 
them H. Avray TIPPiNG. 





IN THE 


THE NEED FOR EARLY AND SECOND EARLY POTATOES. 
HIE Potato produces the largest quantity of food per 
acre, and the value of an abundant crop this year cannot 
be overestimated. It is true that the late or main- 
crop Potatoes produce heavier returns than the early 
varieties, but the urgent need is to grow those Potatoes 

which may be lifted from the end of June till about the middle 

of August to take the place of the rapidly diminishing stocks of 
wheat and other food. That is to say, we should concentrate 
our attention on growing early and second early varieties. 

Apart altogether from patriotic motives, it may be said 
almost without fear of dispute that early Potatoes are the best 
paying crop for small gardens and allotments where the soil 
is reasonably warm and well drained. They are lifted in 
ample time for planting another crop, such as Cabbage and 
Brussels Sprouts for autumn and winter use. It is a common 
practice immediately after early Potatoes are lifted to level 
the ground and sow Turnips. Carrots and Turnip-rooted 
Beetroot, two exceedingly useful crops for winter use, may 
also be sown then. With maincrop varieties the growth is 
usually so rampant that there is little chance of growing greens 
between unless the rows are more than a yard apart, while it is 
too late when the Potatoes are lifted to think of growing another 
crop for winter use. Sufficient has perhaps been said to show 
the great advantages in growing early Potatoes, but it is worth 
noting that it is quite possible to grow two crops of early Potatoes 
in succession on the same ground and in the same year. In 
view of the great importance of the Potato crop, both early in 
the season and for keeping purposes, it is probable that many 
experienced growers will this year adopt this practice. The 
first crop should be cleared by the end of June, to be immediately 
followed by another early variety or by the same variety. The 
second crop will be ready to lift by the end of September in time 
to plant spring Cabbage. 

There seems to be a general impression that early varieties 
are poor keepers, but, so long as they are matured and the skins 
set, there is no reason why they should not keep quite as well 
as late varieties on the whole. Some allotment holders manage 
to keep their families supplied all the year round with Potatoes 
of one variety. They select an early, such as May Queen, 
plant half the seed in early March and the other half in June. 
The latter, lifted in September, keep well and cook splendidly 
until the season for new Potatoes comes round again. 

Selection of Early Varieties.—-It will be observed that 
many well known varieties are omitted from this selection, but, 
in view of the great national importance of the Potato crop, only 
heavy cropping varieties are included. 

Midlothian Early.—In my opinion this is the best all-round 
early Potato, ?.e., for earliness, crop and quality. 

Sharpe’s Express.—Perhaps not quite so early as Midlothian 
early, but a reliable cropper, white fleshed, and noted for its 
large tubers. 

Duke of York.—-Somewhat resembles Sharpe’s Express, 
one of the best for forcing, and the tubers have good keeping 
qualities. 

Eclipse. A favourite early among allotment holders in 
Southern Counties. It is one of the best earlies for an unfavour- 
able soil. 

Sir John Llewelyn.—Sometimes classed as a second early ; 
a heavy cropper and a good cooker of many years’ standing. 
It received an award of merit from the Royal Horticul: ural 
Society in 1900, which was confirmed last season after a cultural 
trial at Wisley and cooking test in London. 

Witch Hill Early.—This variety is creating a good impres- 
sion in many parts of the country. For cropping and keeping 
qualities it leaves little to be desired. 

Dunnottar Castle.—Having grown this variety for the last 
two seasons, | have no hesitation in recommending it as a good 
cropper of handsome appearance. 

Second Early Varieties.— The following varieties are 
heavier cropping than the foregoing. Planted in March, they 
are fit to dig in July and August. For garden and allotment 
cultivation they include the most profitable of all varieties. 


GARDEN 


They are also invaluable to the farmer who sends them straight 
to the market from the field. When the soil is not too cold 
or heavy, preparations should be made for planting up large 
breadths of second early Potatoes. The crop will be lifted at 
a time when it is urgently needed by the nation. 

British Queen.—\ great favourite and a leading variety, 
both in the garden and the field. Certainly one of the heaviest 
croppers in its class. 

Great Scot.—This is one of the varieties recommended by 
the Board of Agriculture as resistant to wart disease, and in 
consequence stocks are short. Some of the leading seedsmen 
find it necessary to urge, in the interests of food production, 
that customers residing in unaffected areas will not ask for 
Great Scot and King George. 

King George.—Like the preceding, this variety is rapidly 
increasing in popularity as a second early. 

Epicure.— A vigorous grower, great cropper, and very 
popular in the markets of the North. It is planted on large 
breadths in many farms and sent direct to market from the 
field. Thousands of tons are sold every year. Although 
popular on the market, it is a firm-fleshed Potato, but not of 
the finest table quality. 

Queen Mary.—This variety has given remarkably good results 
in very light soil. When cooked its quality should commend it 
to those who prefer a close-eating Potato, though it is not the 
source of so much anxiety to cooks as the preceding variety. 

Harbinger.— Although usually placed as an early, this is a 
grand Potato to follow such a variety as Midlothian Early. 
We hear complaints about its keeping qualities, but it is a heavy 
cropper, and should be used when taken direct from the ground 

In many parts of the country District Councils offer seed 
Potatoes for sale to allotment holders, but all the Councils with 
which I am acquainted offer late varieties only, such as Arran 
Chief, Golden Wonder, King Edward, Factor and Up-to-Date. 

These varieties are useful for the general crop, but, instead 
of ripening off quickly, continue growing till the end of September, 
and even laterin some districts. For field work they are invaluable, 
but in small gardens and allotments preference should be given to 
the earlier varieties. Many successful allotment workers, finding 
that they get better returns from early Potatoes followed by 
other crops, have given up growing late or maincrop varieties, 
and there is a great deal to be said in favour of this procedure. 
ven on ground that has been newly broken up a good deal 
may be said in favour of growing earlies. Such land is usually 
infested with wireworm and, still worse, slugs, and if the crop 
can be lifted early it may be saved with the least injury from 
soil pests. The time is coming when many, and perhaps the 
majority of allotment workers, will grow early varieties only. 

The ideal soil for Potatoes is a sandy loam, and all of the 
above-mentioned varieties are suitable for light, warm soils. 
It is not so easy to recommend varieties for heavy clay soils, 
but if we were asked to do so we should give Eclipse for first 
early and Epicure and British Queen for second earlies. 

There is a tendency for Potatoes to turn out very soapy 
when grown on clay soils. Forthe main crop we have found 
nothing to equal or even approach Gordon Castle and Prosperity. 
Even when grown on stiff clay these two varieties turn out like 
the proverbial balls of flour when cooked. 

We find it exceedingly difficult to generalise. For instance, 
May Queen is often regarded as a warm soil variety—it has 
certainly proved a failure on clay land in Surrey, but a noted 
Potato grower in Linlithgow has found it ‘‘ decidedly the best ”’ 
of all the earlies he has grown on heavy land. : 

The variety Ringleader has given wonderful returns on 
chalky soils where other earlies failed. 

In course of time varieties become worn out, and this doubt- 
less accounts for the very poor crops of which we too often hear of 
such old varieties as Snowdrop, Early Rose and Puritan. These 
varieties are still grown by cottagers where the practice of 
planting home-saved tubers is continued year after year. Irish 
and Scotch grown seed produce on the whole far heavier crops 
than home-saved tubers, and we cannot too strongly recommend 
readers to try a change of seed, if not every year, at least every 
second year. on <. 
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BUZZARD 0. PHOTOGRAPHER.—IIl 


By ArtTHuR Brook. 


“THE TIME WAS DRAWING NEAR FOR THE YOUNG BIRD TO LEAVE THE NEST FOR’ EVER.” 


N July rst I paid my next visit to the buzzards’ nest, paid eight visits, and he invariably settled with his back to 
which contained a quantity of fresh green leaves, the camera. At 11.20 a.m. the hen brought a frog, which 
but no food. On all my previous visits fresh green the young bird devoured immediately. First the two front 
leaves were in the nest. My companions left at legs were swallowed, then the head, the body and hind legs 
8.15 a.m. and the hen buzzard came at 9.40 a.m., — were gulped down, after much contortion, in one mouthtul. 

bringing no food with her, but was off again before I had — After finishing its meal the young bird became very active, 
time to take a photograph. The cock paid a visit at 10.30 a.m., | jumping in the air and flapping its wings vigorously at the 
but perched too near the camera for a satisfactory picture. same time. Much loose down was removed by this process, 
During all the days I spent at this nest the cock bird only some of which the young bird swallowed. The time was 


“GAZED AT THE NEST AS THOUGH BIDDING IT A LAST FAREWELL,” 
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“ THEN 


drawing near for the young bird to leave the nest for ever, 
and take its first journey into the outer world. 
visits of the female were recorded during the day, at 12.20 


p.m., 12.47 
p-m., and 
3-10 p.m. It 
Was always 


possible to 
tell when the 
old buzzards 
were about to 
visit the nest 
by their off- 
spring’s cries 
and actions. 
Turning — its 
head side- 
ways and 
upwards it 
followed their 
flight with 
its eyes, and 
drew back as 


they would 
alight on the 
nest. At this 


stage of its 


growth (five 
weeks) the 
young bird’s 


cry was little 
different from 
the time I first 
heard it. 
Five days 
later I paid 
the final visit 
to the nest. 
1 should not 
have been 
surprised to 
have found 
the young 
buzzard had 
left, but it 


was still 
there. The 
nest and 
ad | acent 
ledges Were 
littered with 


OBEYING THE IRRESISTIBLE CALL OF NATURE IT OPENED 


Three more No fresh green 
my last visit. 


“TT FLAPPED CLUMSILY TO SOME ROCKS ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE Ol 


ITS 


leaves had been 





Y THE 


LARGE 


RAVINE.” 


WINGS.” 


flakes of down, evidence of the young bird’s lessons in flight. 
added to the nest 
I crawled into the tent at 8.20 a.m. for the 


since 


last time, and 
my compan- 
ions covered 


me in. The 
young bird 
was sus- 


picious of 
every sound, 
and the large 
eye of the 
camera came 
in for much 
of its atten- 
tion. The old 
birds were 
doing _ their 
best toattract 
the young 
one from the 
nest. They 
brought no 
food, but 
called re- 
peatedly from 
the air and 
the opposite 
side of the 


ravine. The 
young buz- 
zard was 


ravenously 
hungry, and 
evidently 
very angry. 
It made mad 
onslaughts on 
a piece of 
stick, jump- 
ing upon it 
and striking 
it savagely 
with its 
claws, and 
tearing at it 
with its beak. 


At 2.20 
p.m. the 
young bird 
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“THE FIRST VIEW OF 
became very restless, and called repeatedly to its parents. 
Its voice was no longer that of a nestling, but of the mature 
bird, only ina weaker key. Walking to the extreme edge of the 
ledge the young buzzard stood there like a timid diver, afraid 
to take the plunge. It then turned itself round, and 
gazed at the nest as though bidding it a last farewell. 
Then obeying the irresistible call of Nature it opened 
its large wings and flapped clumsily to some rocks on 
the opposite side of the ravine, whence it obtained 
its first view of the wide, wide world beyond. A few 
minutes later the cock lit on the nest, to find that 
his offspring had left it for ever. Catching sight of 
the young bird the cock flew across to it. The food 
these birds brought to the nest shows the amount of 
good they do for the farmer and gamekeeper. Great 
numbers of frogs, voles, rats and moles, a few small 
birds and one lapwing. The buzzard’s size is very 
much against it, for the larger the hawk the more 
damage some keepers think they must necessarily do. 
Such is not the case, however. Packing up my tent 
and demolishing the framework I made my way down 
the ravine. Looking back at the scene with a feeling 
of regret, for I had spent many happy hours studying 
the buzzards, the last thing that met my eye was the 
young bird perched upon a rock. It was looking out 
across the ravine into the solitude beyond, a solitude 
that would be oppressive but for the presence of 
such a bird. 

It remains only to add that the raven and 
buzzard are the two most wary of all birds that I 
have ever attempted to depict with the camera. 
The former is even more difficult than the latter, 
which is saying much. All manner of devices have I 
used trying to obtain photographs of the raven feeding 
its young. So far all these have ended in failure, but 
I hope to try again until successful. The photo- 
graphs of the buzzard with its young are the result 
of six years waiting. In the years 1909 and 1g11 I| 
managed to get four and one photographs respectively 
of the buzzard sitting. On May 3rd, 1909, I first 
found the nest. There were three eggs in it then. 
Two young birds were hatched, but only one survived. 
The other was killed and eaten by its companion. 
In the six years that I have known this nest the 
same thing has happened. Three eggs were laid each 
vear, two young birds were hatched, but only one 
was reared. The man who shepherds these hills 
informed me that for sixteen vears he has 
known this same nest and only one bird has been 
reared each season. The next time I visited 
the nest was on May 23rd, 1909, and there were 
two young about three days’ old and an infertile 
egg in it. 
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THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 

The nest was built upon a shelf of rock, and from a 
bird photographer's point of view, in anything but a good 
position. A narrow ledge barely 3i{t. in width, with a 


precipice of some 6oft. beneath, was the only approach to 
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the nest. When spring came round again the buzzards built a 
new nest about half a mile away. This one was in an excellent 
place for photography. It was built upon a broad ledge 
some 12ft. in length, and contained three eggs. A few yards 
away was a waterfall, 20ft. or more in height, which would 
deaden any sound such as the shutter or plate changing 
might make. The shepherd helped me to build a most natural- 
looking hiding-place. We took great pains with it, doing a little 
at a time during a period of three weeks. When completed 
we smeared oil of aniseed over it to baffle the buzzards’ keen 
sense of smell. Finally we placed a dummy lens, similar 
to the one I was using, in the position to be occupied by the 
latter. 

Three days later I made an attempt to photograph 
the bird sitting. The result of all my trouble was one 
photograph of the bird sitting. Several attempts to photo- 
graph these birds feeding their young proving futile, I tried 
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another nest, but with the At this nest 
the buzzards perched on a tree near the nest, and jerked 
food in the shape of rats and moles into it. 

In 1912, 1913 and 1914 I tried again at several nests 
to get the coveted pictures, but without success. In spring 
much valuable time was spent in searching for suitable nests 
for my purpose. Hundreds of miles I traversed on motor 
cycle and foot until I had almost despaired of finding one 
suitably situated. Haunt after haunt I visited only to meet 
with some disappointment. The majority of nests were built 
in trees, and all of these were quite impossible. At one yood 
nest the eggs were sucked by that Hun of the bird world, 
the carrion crow. To this bird I owe more failures in bird 
photography than to any other source. But patience even in 
this imperfect world is sometimes rewarded, and I can feel 
myself amply repaid for my long vigil by the photographs 
which I eventually secured. 





AN ITALIAN 


By J. M. 


N a local paper, the other day, I read the letter of one 

of our fighting men ; how it had passed the eagle eye of 

the regimental censor I know not! ‘ I am not in France 

any longer, I am in Italy, and in the early morning the 

sun was as hot as hot could be and we saw the oranges 
ripening on the trees, and the same night we were sleeping 
among the snow, and the frost bit your nose off and the 
wind was fit to tug your hair out by the roots.” 

1 could see in my mind’s eye the ground traversed by 
that wide-eyed North Countryman. For our home censor 
permits us to know that our gallant army of Italy was swung 
southward by two routes: through the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
to “Turin, and by the P.L.M. to “Marseilles and Genoa. It 
was by the latter line, apparently, that the graphic letter 
writer had travelled, and he was, judging by the speed with 
which he passed from semi-tropic to semi-arctic zone, one 
of those who moved swiftly to their final destination by rail. 
But not all of our men were transported in this easy (?) 
fashion, for again the complaisant censor allows a ray of light 
to be thrown upon the fact that, owing to the congested state 
of the railways and the necessity for extreme haste, some of 
our units did much of the latter part of the long journey 
upon Shanks his mare. To this also our picture papers 
bear witness; but in addition I have the testimony of a 
dear old Italian lady, who, under the drooping mimosa by 
her ancient brown-green garden gate, sits knitting, knitting, 
knitting—and watching the world go by. 

That garden g ate! I can see it now, swinging crazily 
on its rusty hinges, the tattered cord which hangs beside it 
attached to an old bronze bell slung from the bough of a 
enarled olive tree. It is doubtful whether the tinkle of the 
bell could be heard in the house below, but that matters 
not, for none of the Signora’s visitors ever think of ringing 
it. Instead, they trip down the long cobble-stoned path 
part pathway, part staircase—ainder the boughs of olive 
and pepper tree, rose and heliotrope, which meet in a delicious 
tangle overhead, and, as they approach the ever-open door 
over whose crumbling pillars banksias and Maréchal Niels 
fling a riot of blossom, they call out in long, high-pitched, 
melodious wail: ‘*O-o Ma-arietta! O-o-o Ma-a-arietta ! 
Vien! And the Signora, known to her intimates as Marietta, 
appears—a stout, loose ly attired figure with the beams of 
the southern sun reflected from the depths of her dark eyes 
and lighting up the silvery masses of the white hair piled 
above her low, broad forehead. 

From the Signora’s letters | now read: ‘ A thousand 
thanks, my dear friend, for the papers and_ instructions 
which you have had the unbelievable kindness of procuring 
for me from your most noble Red Cross. None are so practical 
as theirs, and so plainly are all shown, so admirably clear 
your translation that my knitting needles will meet with no 
difficulty. . . . Alas! for the old woman little but 
knitting remains, at least, for some weeks to come. For— 
only imagine the calamity !—in fetching home the goats 
from the hill one evening a stone rolled from beneath my foot, 
and behold a broken bone! Truly this seems to me some- 


what inconsideiate of Those Above, for well must They know 
that in these days there is none but me to look after the farm. 
At the very commencement my first-born, Adelchi, went 

though, as They must have seen, it was with a proud heart 
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that I gave him to Italy. When all is over and we are vic- 
torious over the vile Tedeschi I will visit my Adelchi’s grave 
in the Trentino—one of his comrades has given me all instruc- 
tions and drawn for me a little map of the exact spot. . 

Then with Giovanni and Beppo also fighting—I give praise 
to the Holy Saints that to these two no misfortune has as yet 
arrived—with no hired labour to be had, save that of the old 
man from the ostervia, an imbecile, he, but who has the 
effrontery to ask two lire a day—only imagine the imperti- 
nence! And with Adelchi’s wife such a poor creature. . 

Cielo! sometimes I sit and marvel what my son could have 
seen in such a heipless, effortless one— but there! we all 
know that it is not at the brain men look when they go making 


the courtship. . . . Well, in short, my friend, you may 
perceive from all this what want of thought it was which 
set that stone to roll. . . . But I make Them no 
reproaches. 


“Now that the tyrant of a doctor forbids activity, I 
lie all day under the mimosa up above by the gate, so that | 
may watch the little Mariannina with the goats (she is the 
grandchild of the old man of the ostervia, and by her laziness 
and idleness well demonstrates from what race she springs) 
and the grandfather who pretends to plough the ground 
between the olives. ‘There I lie and knit for our poor ones 
in the trenches. ‘i 

I quote from another of the Signora’s letters, very recently 
received: “I thank you, my friend, with all my heart for 
your kind words of sympathy. In truth the days seem long 
and the madness of watching others do badly what one, 
oneself so easily does well makes bad the blood (fa cattiv 
sangue). 

‘ Nevertheless I have in these last days had a great and 
unexpected joy at the precise moment when my faith and 
courage were at their lowest—after the terrible events on our 
front. I will not write of them, or rage will blind my eyes 
with blood and cause my hand so to shake that it will not 
hold the pen. But, as I say, when all was at its 
darkest and I sat under the mimosa—I lie prostrate no longer 
for any fool of a doctor—thinking that for an old woman 
who sees her country falling again under the yoke of the vile 
Austrian the grave were the best home; then, then, as I 
sat, idle, staring blackly at the knitting on my lap I heard— 
what was it I heard? Music? No music had been in our 
paesé for so long A band? Impossible! 
Marching music ? It could not be , 

“Yet it was, and with it, presently, came the tramp, 
tramp, tramp, of many feet. Nearer, nearer, up the road 
from the town, round the rocks by the C imitiero—now, now 
they are here, they pass by my gate Ah, my friend, 
my friend, my friend! The brave young men _ with 
their red-brown cheeks . . . the laughing young 
men with their eyes of grey and of blue . . . the 
great, fine young men with the shoulders so broad and the 
legs so sturdy ! ae 

‘ T rise upon one limb and I scream: ‘ Assunta ! Assunta !’ 
I scream: ‘ The Inglesi are here! The Inglesi, I tell thee ! 
Imbecile that thou art ’—as Adelchi’s wife came running— 
‘imbecile, bring out the wine and the figs from the store— 
bring anything, everything thou canst find. They come 
to save us—fool, why dost thou weep?’ For the tears ran 
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from Assunta’s cheeks into the jugs of wine. ‘Shout with 
me, instead, “ Viva l’Inghilterra! Viva! Evviva!’’’ 

“And these beautiful young men how they laughed 
and how they waved their hands and called back in their 
great English voices: ‘ Viva I'Italia!’ 

‘““And how for hours they passed—they and _ their 
colossal guns, and their enormous baggage wagons (Heavens, 
how they go to the fight provisioned with all things, those 
English soldiers!). And when at last all had passed by, 
behold neither Assunta nor I could speak save in whispers, 
so wildly had we shouted ‘ Viva l’Inghilterra!’ Also the 
knitting which I still clutched in my hand was as wet as if 
it had lain in the water tank. Now, why should I have so 
wept when my heart was so joyful ? % 
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Then away and away marched the laughing-eyed Inglesi, 
away over the fertile plain where the big, cream-coloured 
oxen of Italy, drawing quaint old ploughs through rich brown 
loam, fixed their soft dark eyes wonderingly upon them as 
they passed, where the mellow walls of the farmsteads were 
festooned with vines and made gay with garlands of scarlet 
pepper-pods. Colder grew the air, more arid the 
soil—at last the fighting line with its bivouacs in the snow 
where ‘‘ the frost bit your nose off and the wind was fit to 
tug your hair out by the roots.”’ 

And there, laughing-eyed still, the young men “ with 
the shoulders so broad and the legs so sturdy ”’ stand shoulder 
to shoulder with the soldiers of Il Re Vittorio Emanuele 
there they frustrate the knavish tricks of the vile Tedeschi! 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

Recollections of Jonah Barrington. (Fisher Unwin.) 

ONAH BARRINGTON’S recollections are less worth 

notice to-day than the curious introduction to them 

which has been written by ‘ George Birmingham,” 

for the obvious purpose of explaining the inclusion 

of this book in “ Every Irishman’s Library.” Bar- 
rington lived from 1760 to 1834, and after being brought up 
in one of the Irish houses with which Charles Lever and 
the class of novelist to which he belonged have made us 
familiar, entered the law and rose eventually to be a judge 
in Admiralty. He entered the Irish Parliament as member 
for Tuam in 1790, and by dint of his legal and political con- 
nections came into contact with many of the most illustrious 
of his generation. If he only had been a better writer, if 
he had possessed discernment and the power to touch off 
great characters, there was material for this book to make it 
a real addition to literature. But the celebrated personages 
who flit over these pages— Wolfe Tone, the Duke of 
Wellington, Curran, Lord Rossmore, Mrs. Jordan, Elizabeth 
FitzGerald—are, as far as he is concerned, only names when 
he has done with them. 

“George Birmingham ”’ scarcely attempts to write a 
literary appreciation of his author. He only turns him into 
the text for a political discussion. He deals chiefly with the 
tremendous drinking scenes described in the early parts of the 
book and the types of character which heralded the coming of 
Mickey Free and the other engaging figures in the Irish comedy. 
In this ‘‘ George Birmingham ’”’ shows little of the charm 
we associate with his name, and still less width of under- 
standing or perspective. He will have it that the Ireland 
pictured by Barrington “is a tragedy in which the actors 
cut capers and turn somersaults lest they should be dis- 
covered in the high heroic mood or moved to despicable 
tears.” He seems to incline rather to the view of the neo- 
Celtic school, who represent the Irish “ as a long procession 
of fate-driven peasants with sorrowful eyes, behind whose 
shadowy figures hover vast malignant powers, spirits of 
cloudy poetry and tragical romance.’”” He would have us 
believe that even the “Irishmen of the Lever tradition ”’ 
laughed with deliberate intention, ‘‘ because the alternative 
to laughter in their case is tears,’ and ‘‘ under all the noisy 
capering and rattling wit of these Lever Irishmen, there 
sounds a note, almost always audible to anyone with an ear 
for literature, of sorrowful tenderness.’’ He quotes a very 
indifferent drinking song called ‘‘ Bumpers, Squire Jones,” 
and reckons that the eighteenth century Dublin street song, 
‘The Night Before Larry was Stretched,” is likely to shock 
very much those who have fallen in love with ‘ The dear, 
dark head of Kathleen Ni Houlihan.”’ And he approaches 
very near to the language of vituperation when he asks, 
‘““ Have we not good contemporary evidence that Irish gentle- 
men in those days drank, swaggered, and behaved like swine, 
precisely as Barrington represents them ? ”’ 

We have tried with as much use as possible of the writer's 
own words to set his point of view before the reader, mainly 
because we believe such writing is as vicious as it is narrow- 
minded. The drinking songs described by Irish writers 
were, unfortunately, no peculiar feature of one country. 
The eighteenth century seems to have been pre-eminently 
a time of hard drinking all the world over. If we confine 
ourselves to our own part of the world, we know that it was 
probably worse in Scotland and almost as bad in England 
as it was in Ireland. Anyone who knows Scottish literature 
of the eighteenth century is well aware of the interminable 
drinking bouts which were constantly taking place in town 
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and country, no less in the taverns and clubs of old Edinburgh 
and old Glasgow than in the dwellings of the bonnet laird, 
the laird himself, and so in an upward curve in the homes 
of the Scottish aristocracy. If it comes to song, and if song 
be appraised as ‘‘ George Birmingham” appraises it, that 
is by the manners it illustrates, then ‘* Willie Brewed a Peck 
o’ Maut”’ gives a picture of hard drinking much more deplor- 
able than ‘“‘ Bumpers, Squire Jones.”’ The last verse is a 
faithful transcript of the conditions prevailing at the time 
as we know them from authentic memoirs. Not to be able 
to drink was to be exposed to scorn ; to fall drunk below the 
table was to take a position of honour. Even Sir Walter 
Scott, great gentleman as he was, was addicted to the habit 
of the time, and reflected sadly in his last serious illness 
that but for his indulgence in potations during his prime, 
he would not have suffered as he did in his last days. But 
the difference between Ireland and Scotland in_ this 
respect was that the condition of things in Scotland 
is seen through the eye of genius; in Ireland through 
very different eyes. The drinking habits of the people 
were an accident of the time, developed to a large extent 
because people had not a superfluity of fucl or good light 
in the evening, and there were few amusements open 
except drinking and “ sang and sang about,’ as the bard 
says. But in the case of Scotland all the poetry which 
‘George Birmingham ”’ claims for Ireland finds outlet and 
expression in the Scottish songs and ballads. Only the most 
decent of these have been preserved. A little study of the 
chap books carried from village to village by the pedlars 
of the late.eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries would 
have shown him that there were current among the people 
much more horrible poems than ‘* The Night Before Larry 
was Stretched.”” We have the ballads as evidence, but 
‘“‘ George Birmingham ”’ only gives us his word or impression. 
There is nothing in any Gaelic literature so full of the very 
stuff of poetry as the ballads. If we turn from Scotland 
to England we find little to choose between the two parts 
of the country. Anyone familiar with the novels of Fielding, 
Smollett and Defoe knows that the manners of the time 
were very different from what they became in the nineteenth 
century at any rate. ‘ Parson Trulliber’’ was by no means 
a grotesque emanating from the brain of one man, but a type 
of parson-farmer that existed in nearly every county in 
England—coarse, material, sordid to the last degree. There 
was ‘“‘ Parson Adams” as well as “ Parson Trulliber,”’ and 
in every class of society and at every time the two types 
exist side by side. The great writers treated all these not 
with abjuration, but as part of the great human comedy. 
They saw that the simple virtues of kindness and goodwill 
were developed here and there, but they painted the world 
as they found it. Beauty cropped up as it were by accident. 
We have a ‘ Sophia Western”? and we have “ Molly.” But 
so it is with Barrington. He is not an artist, and he does not 
see with the philosophic eye; but he was man enough to 
recognise that there were exquisite examples of Irish woman- 
hood existing side by side with the debauchery and capering 
which excite the wrath and disgust of our commentator. 
To make us understand all this more clearly, there was 
required a more literary and a less topical treatment. 


Gloucestershire Friends, by Lieutenant I. W. Harvey.  (Sidgwick 
and Jackson, 2s. 6d.) 

AMONG the few gracious acts on the part of the Germans recorded since 

the war began should be the fact that the MS. of this small book, written by 

a prisoner of war, was sent on by the authorities at Crefeld without oblitera- 

tion or excision. Mr. Harvey was taken prisoner a very short time before 
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the publication in England of his former verses under the title of ‘‘ A Gloucester- 
shire Lad,” and their quality heightens our appreciation of that gleam of 
German chivalry which has permitted us to receive these. Bishop Frodsham, 
who contributes a sympathetic introduction to the present volume, has 
rightly assessed the qualities of these verses: ‘‘The man simply and un- 
affectedly lays bare his heart, his love, his faith, his hope, his sense of loneli- 
ness, of ineffectiveness, of baffled purpose and incompleted manhood.”’ The 
poet phrases a part of this thus : 


“ 


Comrades of risk and rigour long ago 

Who have done battle under honour’s name, 

Hoped (living or shot down) some meed of fame, 
And wooed bright Danger for a thrilling kiss,— 
Laugh, oh laugh well, that we have come to this!” 
Whether it is of a 
“dear heights of blue no ploughman tills, 
as in his poems for children, or the ‘* Ballad of Army Pay,’ Mr. Harvey’s 


“sunny old sweet garden” or of his own county’s 


” 


whether he strikes a lighter note 


poetry is of that sincerity which connotes originality ; it is the work of a singer 
who sings from heart knowledge, not for effect. We like many of his poems 
so much, particularly the deeper ones, that only lack of space prevents us from 
giving more than these few lines from one of the sonnets : 


’ “Oh, it was joy to me 
To sit with Death gambling desperately 
The borrowed Coin of Life. But you, more wise, 
Went forth for nothing but to do God’s will: 
Went gravely out—well knowing what you did 
And hating it—-with feet that did not falter 


” 


Fo place your gift upon the highest altar. 


Peasant Tales Of Russia, by V. I. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko. (Robert 
Scott, 3s. 6d.) 

IT is inevitable that in these days one’s reading of anything Russian should 

be coloured by current events. Half unconsciously one is all the time seeking 

for clues to a mentality, a political and spiritual outlook that at the present 


moment is baffling the world. And when one sees such a title as Pea 


sant 
Tales of Russta accompanied by an author’s name so overwhelmingly Russian 
as V. T. Nemirovitch-Dantchenko, one cannot help feeling hopefully that 
here, surely, will be a fruitful field for research. Nevertheless, having read 
the book, one closes it half perplexed, half amused, for once more one is 
conscious that Russia has provided the unexpectedness that one should by 
now have learnt to expect. Of the four stories the first and the last have, 
indeed, something, though not much, of the character of folk-tales, and 
furnish, perhaps, here and there, slight clues to that disconcerting simplicity 
and singlemindedness of the Russians-——as though they were the inhabitants 
of man’s 
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of a virgin world and had never so much as conceived the calamity 
first disobedience ”’ and the Fall. But the second story sets out to illustrate, 
by means of the divine spark that men call compassion, the Tolstoyan theme 
that humanity is greater than war; while the third, and perhaps the most 
delighttul of the tales, has, as far as plot is concerned, quite a penny-dreadful 
air, Its very title is “* A Misunderstanding,” and its hoary stage properties 
are two women and aman, a convent and a suicide. Yet in detail it is charm- 
ing, and if there is another clue anywhere, it is here—-a clue to the Russian 
dislike of formalism and external discipline. For where but in Russia could 
one find credible a young nun whose * cell’ appears to be a very cosy cottage, 
who is asked out to social evenings with lay friends, and whose abbess, after 
urging her (with the arguments of a friend and an equal) to accept one such 
invitation, bethinks herself apparently only by happy accident of her obvious 
trump card: * Finally T exact it as an act of obedience’? ? The translation 
of the tales has been adequately done by Mr. Claud Field—-though one does 
wonder how it is that scholars and linguists, when they take to translation, 
are even occasionally capable of sentences like this: ‘* IT could not, I ought 
not, I dared not live any longer.”” There are a number of pleasing illustra- 
tions by Mr. Harbour, with a delicate touch of the clusive and the strange. 
Only against one of these has one any complaint, and it is that Anjuta, the 
little girl orphan, is made to look far too much like a young woman— a mistake 
that is untair to the tale, which depends for its appeal on the helpless pathos 
of childhood. 


Sacrifice and Other Plays, by Sir Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillans.) 
IN prose as in poetry the message of Sir Rabindranath Tagore (how oddly 
intrusive, by the way, that terse Western title sounds when joined to a name 
so leisurely and so musically cadenced without it !) is that of the mystic— 
of the man tor whom the clearest fact in the universe is summed up in the 
statement, “the things which are seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.”” And so in Sacrifice, a book of four short plays, 
it is this theme of spiritual as opposed to material values that is the con- 
itself that is the first play. It 


necting thread But it is not * Sacrifice ” 


is “ Sanvasi, or the Ascetic,” as though Tagore were resolved to disarm 
the materialists by forestalling their objections to mysticism. ‘* Do you say,” 
it is as if he asks, “that the besetting sin of mysticism is its withdrawal 
Hear, then, how much better I, the mystic, know 

And so Sanyasi, who begins by exulting, ‘* For 
I have not this obstacle, 


from everyday life ? 

even that than vou!” 
me, the stream of time has stopped. 
this world round me. IT live in a pure desolation,” ends with the knowledge 
He achieves 


that * the finite is the true infinite, and love knows its truth.’ 
what is harder than materialism to the mystic, harder than mysticism to 
the materialist—a right judgment between the two—when he has learnt 
“ The bird flies in the sky, not to fly away into the emptiness, but to 
come back again to this great earth.’ The same truth is emphasised in 
the second play, * Malini.” Of two friends one is an ascetic, an immovable 
fanatic ; the other finds in the noble and selfless character of a girl the key 
to a religion of humanity, a religion of ** love for all life.’ After the resultant 


lo sav, 


clash of temperament and purpose between the friends the lover allows himself 
to be killed by the fanatic, and the girl justifies her lover’s faith in the truth 
he learned from her by instantly and unhesitatingly crying out for the pardon 


of the murderer. The two remaining plays furnish a mystic’s commentary 
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on war. “* Sacrifice ’’ takes for its subject the spiritual law which decrees 
that the birth of ideas, like the birth of the body, shall be paid for in suffering ; 
the law whereby, times without number in the world’s history, ‘“ the blood 
of the martyrs ’’ has become “‘ the seed of the church.”’ The last play, ‘‘ The 
King and the Queen,”’ attacks the subject of war from another angle, pricking 
its bubbles with the needle of irony. And it is this play that contains, in 
one of the King’s speeches, a nobly worded warning against what is perhaps 
one of the less realised dangers in all wars: ‘‘ Treason I do not fear. I can 
crush it under my feet. But I fear to nourish littleness in my own mind.” All 
the plays, being the prose of a poet, share with poetry the secret of not sur- 
rendering their essence on a first reading. An easy test of this may be made 
by an examination of the four endings. Each of these is so simple, so bare, 
that, where it coincides with the foot of a page, one turns it unaware that 
the end is reached, and that it brims with significance. It is only on a second, 
more careful reading of words deceptive in their childlike directness and 
brevity that the plays yield up their blossom of beauty and fruit of truth. 


THE WINTER _. 
». NIGHTINGALE 


HE year has turned at last, and the great lift towards 

the summer has begun. In the secret corners of the 

heart the old, undying yearnings stir again. Once 

the shortest day is over the mind turns instinctively 

to thoughts of spring, Hope lights her fairy lamp, there 
is desire for movement, change and a sight of other skies. The 
joy of our last three springs has been lost in tears; the bursting 
into life of Nature, so careless, so prodigal, so indifferent to our 
pain, offers too violent a contrast; for us her promises, redeemed 
by the lovely English summer, have remained barren of fulfil- 
ment. The spring of 1918 will be more poignant even than the 
others. Yet the old yearnings wake again with the lengthening 
days, and the old deathless longings stir into life. The deep, 
racial memory of the tribal migration fever, due as the vernal 
equinox approaches, touches us one and all. 

We have no time for dreaming in these strenuous days, 
but this passion is too deep and too ingrained to be altogether 
denied. Yesterday I heard the nightingale. A New Zealander, 
twice wounded, standing beside me, heard it too, and gave a 
little sigh, just audible as I caught his eye. We exchanged no 
actual word, but he felt what I felt, as we stood there listening. 
It was, of course, in no Kentish shrubbery or Surrey copce ; 
it was in a small cage of wire at the Zoo; the notes, moreover, 
were tentative and half suppressed. But it was a nightingale, 
and the nightingale was singing, although outside in the eagles’ 
pool were 2ins. of ice and the Polar bears were happier than usual. 
We watched the mysterious, faithful bird for several minutes, 
surprised, I think, to find it so small, so insignificant. It looked 
bedraggled rather, but its bright eyes peeped, it puffed its throat 
out nobly, it hopped along its perch, it sang. Its immediate 
neighbour was a dreadful bird with a gigantic yellow beak, so 
big, in fact, that it had the appearance of being overweighted 
by its mass, and this dreadful bird—I forget its outlandish name, 
but it is at home in Mexico—alternately whistled like a raid 
signal, and said: ‘*‘ How are you, dear?’’ There were numerous 
other birds as well in the heated aviary, making discordant and 
shrill noises of all sorts and kinds; but above them—through 
them, rather—the soft magic of the little nightingale’s delicious 
notes came audibly enough. There stole a hint of spring, a 
touch of summer and sunshine, into the mind; and I suddenly 
remembered with joy that the shortest day was past and the year 
had actually begun to climb towards June. The words of Alice 
Meynell came with the sound : 

My heart has thoughts that flit to other summers, 
With wings that dip beyond the silver seas. 








It is a small thing, perhaps, that a minute’s difference in 
sunrise and sunset should give joy; but small sources of joy 
are not to be neglected in these times. Winter, we know, begins 
on December 22nd. On January 3rd the sun rises at eight minutes 
past eight; on January 5th it rises a minute earlier. That is 
not a very great difference, but it is an important one. It sets 
at a minute past four on January 3rd, and sets on the 7th a 
whole five minutes later—at six minutes past four. The speed, 
the scale of change increases more rapidly then. On the 30th 
it rises at 7.45 and sets at 4.42; on February oth it is up at 
7.28 and down at 5. But on February 24th the change is worthy 
of more attention, for the hour of seven is beaten: it rises at 
6.59 and sets at 5.28. There is no stopping it after that. There 
is light in the western sky after tea; the bedroom shines a little 
as one gets up in the morning. Indeed, from that moment the 
only thing that mars an increasing and natural joy is the know- 
ledge that all the time our earth is actually drawing further and 
further away from the sun instead of getting closer to it, and 
many a time have I wished that my school primer had omitted 
this disagreeable and uninspiring scrap of information. To a 
philosopher, however, there is compensation, for it is, of course, 
the angle of the sun’s rays that regulates our heat and light, 
and, if so inclined, he can reflect that it is the angle from which 
he looks at things which makes them dark and cold or pleasant 
with warmth and light. In any case, it is a fact that the days 





are now getting longer, and that there is, at this very moment, 
a nightingale singing in the heart of frozen London town. 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 
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